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Preface 


HE selections of which this book is made 
up are taken from three of Thackeray’s 
novels—‘‘ The Newcomes,” “‘ Pendennis,” 
and “The Adventures of Philip.” They include 
all passages dealing with the school life of the re- 
spective heroes, together with an account of such 
incidents in their subsequent careers as bring them 
once more into relation with the school, or with old 
schoolfellows ; and, where necessary, a few other 
extracts have been added, to complete the heroes’ 
stories up to the time of their arrival at manhood. 
A short account of Thackeray’s connection with the 
Charterhouse, given as far as possible in his own 
words or in those of his contemporaries, is contained 
in the Introduction. 
It is hoped that this book will prove useful in 
introducing young readers to the works of Thackeray. 
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Thackeray and the Charterhouse 


E not angry, patient reader of former 
B volumes by the author of the present 

history,” says Thackeray, in his ‘“ Adven- 
tures of Philip,” “if I am garrulous about Grey 
Friars, and go back to that ancient place of educa- 
tion to find the heroes of our tale. We are young 
but once. When we remember that time of youth 
we are still young. He over whose head eight or 
nine lustres have passed, if he wishes to write of 
boys, must recall the time when he himself was a 
boy.” “Grey Friars” is, as we know, the Charter- 
house, where Thackeray himself was a scholar, and 
which his works have made famous throughout 
the English-speaking world. His school life was, in 
some respects, not very happy; but as he looked 
back, the; dark parts were forgotten, and only 
the careless, happy freedom, and kindly comrade- 
ship of those boyish years were remembered. He 
never ceased to feel that all Carthusians were, in a 
special sense, his friends ; that he knew and under- 
stood them better than he knew or understood other 


boys and men. So not only does he send four of his 
18 
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heroes—Thomas Newcome, Clive Newcome, Arthur 
Pendennis, and Philip Firmin—as scholars to the 
Charterhouse, but he establishes easy and familiar 
relations with other characters in his works whom he 
does not meet until they are long past school age: 
Brian Hobson, John Pendennis, Major Pendennis, 
Dr Firmin, and Lord Ringwood, for example—by 
making them “old boys” of the old school. 

The “ancient place of education,” thus lovingly 
held in Thackeray’s memory, has an interesting 
history. Its early stages are best told in the words 
of the old Elizabethan chronicler, John Stow. “A 
great pestilence entering this island,” he says, “ be- 
gan first in Dorsetshire, then proceeded into Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire, Gloucestershire and Oxford- 
shire, and at length came to London, and overspread 
all England, so wasting the people that scarce the 
tenth person of all sorts was left alive, and church- 
yards were not sufficient to receive the dead, but 
men were forced to choose out certain fields for 
burials; whereupon Ralph Stratford, Bishop of 
London, in the year 1348, bought a piece of ground 
known as No Man’s Land, which he enclosed within a 
wall of brick, and dedicated for burial of the dead, 
building thereupon a proper chapel which is now 
enlarged and made a dwelling-house; and_ this 
burying-plot is become a fair garden, retaining the 
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old name of Pardon Churchyard. About this, in the 
year 1349, Sir Walter Manny, in respect of danger 
that might befall in this time of so great a plague 
and infection, purchased thirteen acres and a rod of 
ground adjoining to the said No Man’s Land, and 
lying in a place called Spittle Cross, because it be- 
longed to St Bartholomew’s Hospital, since that 
called the New Church Haw, and ‘caused it to be 
consecrated by the said Bishop of London to the 
use of burials. In this plot of ground there were in 
that year more than fifty thousand persons buried, 
as I have read in the charters of Edward III.” 

Thackeray, in his “ Adventures of Philip,” refers 
to this account of the early history of the Charter- 
house site. ‘“‘ But,” he goes on to say, “ the general 
health of the boys could not have been better. We 
boys used to hear of epidemics occurring in other 
schools, and were almost sorry that they did not come 
to ours, so that we might shut up, and get longer 
vacations.” Official records fully bear out this state- 
ment with regard to the health of the school. 

“In consideration of the number of Christian 
people here buried,” Stow goes on, “the said Sir 
Walter Manny caused first a chapel to be built, where, 
for the space of twenty-three years, offerings were 
made; and it is to be noted that about one hundred 
thousand bodies of Christian people had in that 
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churchyard been buried; for the said knight had 
purchased that place for the burial of poor people, 
travellers, and others that were deceased, to remain 
for ever. . . . And in the year 1371, he caused there 
to be founded a house of Carthusian monks, which 
he willed to be called the Salutation, and that one of 
the monks should be called Prior; and he gave them 
the said place of thirteen acres and a rod of land, with 
the chapel and houses there built for their habitation. 
He also gave them the three acres of land lying with- 
out the walls on the north part, betwixt the lands 
of the Abbot of Westminster, and the lands of the 
Prior of St John, which three acres were purchased, 
enclosed and dedicated by Ralph Stratford, Bishop 
of London, as is afore showed, and remained till our 
time by the name of Pardon Churchyard, and served 
for burying of such as desperately ended their lives, 
or were executed for felonies, who were fetched 
thither usually in a close cart, bailed over and covered 
with black.” 

For nearly three hundred years this monastery 
grew and flourished. The rule of the Carthusians 
was severe, even harsh, and the brethren of the 
Charterhouse were noted for the holiness of their 
lives and the strictness of their discipline. Their 
estate was increased by many gifts, and they gained 
friends among men of influence and position. Sir 
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Thomas More, when he was a young man, “ gave 
himself to devotion and prayer, in the Charterhouse 
of London, religiously living there without vow 
about four years.” But in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
the Charterhouse, like all the other monasteries in 
England, fell upon evil days. Most of the monks 
refused to take the oath of supremacy to the king, 
and for this three were hung, drawn and quartered 
at Tyburn. Sir Thomas More, their old companion, 
was at this time a prisoner in the Tower for the same 
offence as that for which they suffered. ‘As Sir 
Thomas More in the Tower chanced on a time look- 
ing out of his window to behold one Mr Reynolds... 
and three monks of the Charterhouse for the matter 
of the supremacy going out of the Tower to execution, 
he, as one longing in that journey to have accompanied 
them, said unto his daughter, then standing there 
beside him, ‘ Lo, dost thou not see, Meg, that these 
blessed fathers be now as cheerful going to their 
deaths, as bridegrooms to their marriage.’ For 
God, considering their long-continued life in most sore 
and grievous penance, will not longer suffer them to 
remain here in this vale of misery and iniquity, but 
speedily hence take them to the fruition of his ever- 
lasting deity.” The fragments of the Prior’s body 
were afterwards exposed in barbarous fashion, on 
the gate of the Charterhouse. 


B 
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In 1537 the monastery was dissolved. Its revenues 
were appropriated by the king, and its buildings, 
roughly treated by the commissioners, were allowed 
to fall into decay. Later, the property was _be- 
stowed by way of reward upon certain courtiers, and 
at length passed into the hands of Sir Edward 
North, who made there “large and sumptuous 
buildings both for lodging and pleasure. Lord Bur- 
leigh tells us in his “ Diary ”’—** The Queen supped 
at my house in the Strand, and she came by the 
fields from Christchurch. Great cheer was made till 
midnight, when she rode back to the Charterhouse, 
where she lay that night.” Lord North died in 1564, 
and his son sold the Charterhouse to the Duke of 
Norfolk in 1565. The Duke became implicated in 
a plot to place Mary Queen of Scots on the throne of 
England, and in 1571 he was beheaded. His estates 
passed to the Crown, but after the death of Mary, 
Elizabeth, with much generosity, ordered them to 
be restored to the Duke’s family. The Charterhouse 
was given to his second son, Lord Howard, who held 
it until the early years of the seventeenth century. 
At that time there was in London a rich old merchant 
named Thomas Sutton, who was seeking a suitable 
site for a great Hospital which he had in mind to 
build. He bought the Charterhouse property in 1609 
for £13,000, and proceeded to carry out his great plan. 
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Thomas Sutton was born in 1530. He belonged to 
a Lincolnshire family “ not so low that his descent 
should be a shame to his virtue; nor yet so great 
but that his virtue might be an ornament to his birth.” 
He owed his great wealth chiefly to the rich veins of 
coal which were found on the estates he had bought 
near Newcastle. We are told that when he came to 
London in 1580 he brought with him two horse-loads 
of money, and that his purse returned from the north 
fuller than Queen Elizabeth’s exchequer. To this 
treasure he added by judicious trading, and became 
a very important and influential man among the 
citizens of London. But in his own home he was 
very lonely. His wife had died in 1608, and he had 
no children for whose sakes his money might give 
him pleasure. He resolved therefore to spend some 
of it on a great and magnificent work of charity, 
which should keep his memory green through suc- 
ceeding ages. The Charterhouse Hospital was the 
outcome of this resolution. 

The charity provided for forty foundation or Gown 
boys, who received education, board and lodging ; 
and for eighty pensioners or Poor Brothers, who had 
comfortable rooms and an allowance of £26, 12s. a 
year; afterwards accommodation was provided in 
boarding-houses for about four hundred paying 
scholars. The whole establishment was put into the 
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hands of eighteen governors, of whom one was to be 
Master of the Charterhouse. It was arranged that 
the first Master should be Thomas Sutton himself, 
but he died on December the 12th at his house at 
Hackney, before the hospital was completed. His 
tomb is the most prominent feature of the Charter- 
house chapel. Thackeray tells how he used, as a 
boy, to sit before it, and look with wonder upon 
the many curious carved figures with which it was 
adorned. Among these the figure of Thomas Sutton 
himself is the most conspicuous. “ There he lies, 
Fundator Noster, in his ruff and gown, awaiting the 
Great Examination Day.” His portrait hangs in 
the Great Hall of the Charterhouse ; and every year, 
on the 12th of December, the Founder’s Feast is 
held in his honour. He will always be remembered 
for the great foundation which he so munificently 
endowed. An old writer said of this splendid charity : 
“The imitation of things that be evil doth for the 
most part exceed the example, but the imitation of 
good things doth most commonly come far short of 
the precedent; but this work of charity hath ex- 
ceeded any foundation that ever was in the Christian 
world. Nay, the eye of time itself did never see the 
like.” 

After the death of Thomas Sutton the governors of 
the Charterhouse had a hard fight to maintain their 
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rights against many greedy claimants (including 
James I.), who, on various pretexts, tried to lay 
hands on the old man’s money. But at length 
these troubled times were over, and the school was 
left in peace to carry on its quiet, useful work. 
Soon its “ old boys” began to make it famous. A 
few only of these can be mentioned here. In the 
seventeenth century came the two poets, Richard 
Crashaw and Richard Lovelace, and Isaac Barrow, 
the great preacher and mathematician. Joseph 
Addison, Richard Steele, and John Wesley are the 
most notable eighteenth-century names, while in the 
nineteenth may be noted Lord Ellenborough, Chief 
Justice of England; General Havelock, famous in the 
Indian Mutiny ; John Leech, the artist; and William 
Makepeace Thackeray, the great novelist. 

Thackeray was born at Calcutta on July 18th, 
1811. He belonged to a family which for several 
generations had been closely concerned with the 
trade and the administration of India. His father, a 
Bengal magistrate, died in 1815, and two years after 
Thackeray was sent to England. Here, after some 
years spent at a private school, he entered the Charter- 
house in his twelfth year. It is not difficult to picture 
the life which Thackeray led at the Charterhouse. 
He has told us so much about the school in his works 
and in his letters, that, when these have been care- 
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fully considered, a fairly complete account of his 
school experiences lies open to us. “ Pendennis,” 
we have Thackeray’s own authority for believing, 
is to some extent autobiographical, especially with 
regard to the early scenes of the hero’s history ; and 
in “The Newcomes,” “ The Adventures of Philip,” 
and “‘ Vanity Fair,” we find also scraps of auto- 
biography. The school life which Thackeray there 
describes is the school life of his own experience ; 
the environment in which he places his heroes is the 
environment in which he himself lived for nearly 
seven years. 

Thackeray was a scholar at the Charterhouse 
from 1822 to 1828, and was thus a contemporary 
of Arthur Pendennis, Clive Newcome, and Philip 
Firmin; a contemporary also of Rawdon Crawley, 
for the ‘‘ Whitefriars ” of “* Vanity Fair ” is the same 
school as the “ Grey Friars” of Thackeray’s other 
works. We picture him, in 1822, as the rosy, curly- 
haired, chubby little boy whom he is so fond of 
describing, who comes, with a mixture of shyness and 
longing, to enter on his school life. 

Upon first going to school Thackeray was sent 
to Mr Penny’s boarding- house, Wilderness Row, 
Clerkenwell Road, where he stayed until 1825. This 
fact is now commemorated by a tablet let into the 
wall, with the inscription: “ William Makepeace 
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Thackeray lived here 1822-1825.” There was at 
that time a small tunnel leading from the house to 
the school grounds, and we can imagine what a source 
of delight this was to Thackeray and the other forty- 
nine boys who boarded at Mr Penny’s. In 1825 
Thackeray became a day boy, and: went to live with a 
Mrs Boyes, whose house, it is believed, was in Charter- 
house Square. Mrs Boyes received boys from the 
Charterhouse and the Merchant Taylors’ School. 
Thackeray was far happier while living with her than 
he had been at the boarding-house belonging to the 
school. 

In 1822 “ fagging”’ was still the custom at the 
Charterhouse, and of this Thackeray, doubtless, had 
his share. He was allotted as fag to some big boy, 
who became henceforth his master and protector, 
thrashing him sometimes, but protecting him from 
unauthorised thrashings by others. “ He only got 
that degree of beating, which was, no doubt, good for 
him ; and as for blacking shoes, toasting bread, and 
fagging in general, were these offices not deemed to 
be necessary parts of every young English gentle- 
man’s education?” Bullying was not common at 
the Charterhouse, though it was not unknown, and 
against boys of equal standing with himself Thackeray 
seems to have been well able to take his own part. 
Very early in his school career the famous fight took 
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place which left him, for the rest of his life, witha 
somewhat misshapen nose. The boys of the Charter- 
house were in the habit of “ giving one another 
satisfaction ” in that particular part of the grounds 
where the church of St Thomas was afterwards built ; 
but Thackeray’s fight, being regarded with interest 
by his seniors, was allotted a more select arena. 
“That unlucky fight !’? Mr Ronpell, the monitor of 
Penny’s in 1822, has said, “it was on a wet half- 
holiday, I think, when a boy named Glossip came 
and asked leave for Thackeray and Venables to 
fight. We wanted some amusement, so I let them 
fight it out in our long room, with the important 
result to Thackeray’s nasal organ.” Thackeray 
afterwards told a friend that after the broken nose 
had been successfully set, it was deliberately broken 
again by the school bully. “ I got at last big enough 
and strong enough,” he added, “‘ to give the ruffian 
the soundest thrashing he had ever had.” In 
“Vanity Fair” Thackeray describes at length the 
combat between Cuff and Dobbin at Dr Swishtail’s, 
and it is probably the remembrance of his own early 
disaster which makes him lay so much stress on the 
repeated blows delivered by Dobbin on Cuff’s “‘ beauti- 
ful Roman nose.” The boy with whom Thackeray 
fought, George Stovin Venables, became afterwards 
his close friend, and remained so through life. 
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In outdoor exercises Thackeray did not excel. He 
did not care for cricket, football, or hockey, and could 
only be induced to go for long walks when there was 
some special end in view. Ample opportunities for 
sport were provided at the Charterhouse. The play- 
ing grounds were extensive. There was the Upper 
Green, three acres in extent,—‘‘.that gravelly flat, 
as destitute of herbage as the Arabian desert, but 
nevertheless, in the language of the place, called the 
green ’—for the elder boys, and the Under Green for 
the younger ones. In the cloisters, famous games 
of hockey and football were played in wet weather. 
Like other schools, the Charterhouse had its own 
special sports and customs. In Thackeray’s day, 
hoop-bowling was immensely popular, and by con- 
stant practice some of the boys became so skilful 
that they could bow] five or six hoops at once. ‘There 
was an old tree in the corner of the green, called the 
“‘ Hoop Tree,” because it was a custom among the 
boys to throw their hoops up into its branches when 
holidays came. Playing at coaches was another 
favourite amusement. On one of the walls of the 
Upper Green there was a representation in white 
paint of a large crown with the word “ Crown” 
written underneath it. Tradition says that this was 
painted by Lord Ellenborough when he was a scholar 
at the Charterhouse, and was meant as a sign for 
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the boys to halt when they played coaches ; and that 
when he came back to the school in later years as a 
famous man, he was pleased to see it in good con- 
dition, and asked that it might be so kept. 
One of the songs formerly sung at the Charterhouse 
had this refrain :— 
“ Then blessed be the memory 

Of good old Thomas Sutton, 

Who gave us lodging, learning, 

And he gave us beef and mutton.” 
We may be quite sure that with most of the boys, 
the “ beef and mutton ” of the old man’s benefaction 
ranked as equally important items with the “lodging” 
and “learning.” Thackeray, one is glad to know, 
considered the school diet both good and sufficient. 
It is true that some of the boys grumbled at it, but 
such grumbling belongs to the recognised order of 
things among boys at school. Harry Foker, for 
instance, who was a schoolfellow of Arthur Pendennis, 
spoke of the Grey Friars’ dinners with much disre- 
spect. ‘* When I think of the diet there, by gad, Sir, 
I wonder how I stoodit. Mangy mutton, brutal beef, 
pudding on Thursdays and Sundays and that fit to 
poison you.” Mr Foker, however, was the son of a 
millionaire brewer, and within a year of leaving school 
was to be found ordering for himself and his friends 
little dinners of turtle and venison, so his testimony 
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need not be very seriously regarded. There were 
other Charterhouse scholars whose lot in life was 
widely different from that of this youthful epicure ; 
and “ many a poor fellow,” says Pendennis, “in the 
struggles of after life, has looked back with regret, 
very likely, to that well-spread youthful table”? and 
the “homely but plentiful fare at Grey Friars, at 
which, of course, when boys, we all turned up our 
noses.” Thackeray made up for all deficiencies, real 
or fancied, in the school bill of fare by frequent visits 
to the pastrycooks. He was liberally supplied with 
pocket-money, and of this he spent a large portion 
on raspberry tarts. “I have often eaten half a 
crown’s worth (including, I trust, ginger beer) at 
our school pastrycook’s.” The invariable mention 
of a visit to the pastrycook’s in connection with his 
youthful heroes is thus an outcome of his own 
recollections ; we can readily imagine him making 
himself a bankrupt by “ treating his comrades royally 
to raspberry tarts ’—as he tells us Rawdon Crawley 
did. These comrades were of all classes and con- 
ditions, for the Charterhouse was by no means a 
“select” school. “It was originally intended for 
the sons of poor and deserving clerics and laics, but 
many of the noble governors, with an enlarged and 
rather capricious benevolence, selected all sorts of 
objects for their bounty. The boys were comfortably 
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lodged, fed, and educated, and subsequently inducted 
to good scholarships at the University and livings in 
the Church. To get an education for nothing, and 
a future livelihood and profession assured, was so 
excellent a scheme that some of the richest people 
did not disdain it, and not only great men’s relations, 
but great men themselves, sent their sons to profit 
by the chance. Right Rev. Prelates sent their own 
kinsmen or the sons of their clergy, while, on the 
other hand, some great noblemen did not disdain to 
patronise the children of their confidential servants— 
so that a lad entering this establishment had every 
variety of youthful society wherewith to mingle.” 
Among this mixed company, Thackeray, we feel 
sure, was very popular. His nature was sociable 
and kindly, he delighted in friendly intercourse 
with his fellows, and repaid with warm gratitude and 
affection any show of kindness. He was, we imagine, 
generous even to recklessness in his dealings with his 
schoolmates; open and honourable, with a quick 
imagination and a ready wit, an enthusiastic admira- 
tion for what seemed to him beautiful or worthy, 
and a hatred of all that was mean or false. He had, 
moreover, one talent by means of which he could 
interest and amuse his schoolmates. This was the 
talent for drawing, and especially for caricature, for 
which, from a very small boy, he had been famous. 
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“He drew me your house at Calcutta,” his grand- 
mother wrote, soon after his arrival in England, “ not 
omitting the monkey looking out of the window and 
black Betsy at the top drying the towels.” So 
marked was this gift that it was a long time before 
Thackeray recognised that he possessed powers as a 
novelist which were even more valuable; and he 
spent much time and energy on his art training. At 
school his caricatures were the delight of all the 
boys, and unfortunately he often employed himself 
in illustrating some point in a lesson which had struck 
his artistic fancy, instead of in studying the lesson 
itself. Dean Liddell, who was his classmate, spoke 
many years after of one of these works of art which 
still remained distinct in his memory—a drawing of 
Macbeth as a butcher and of Lady Macbeth as the 
butcher’s wife. Thackeray’s school books and the 
story-books which he was so fond of reading were 
illustrated throughout with his own sketches. Some 
of these books have been preserved, so that we are 
able to judge for ourselves of the cleverness and real 
humour which characterised his work. “ O Scottish 
Chiefs, didn’t we weep over you!” wrote Thackeray, 
in one of his “ Roundabout Papers.” ‘O Mysteries 
of Udolpho, didn’t I and Briggs Minor draw pictures 
of you. Efforts, feeble indeed, but still giving 
pleasure to us and our friends. ‘T say, old boy, draw 
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us Oswaldi tortured in the Inquisition,’ or, ‘ Draw 
us Don Quixote and the Windmills, you know,’ 
amateurs would say to boys who had a love of draw- 
ing.” There was in the school at this time a boy who 
became, in after years, more eminent in the art of 
caricature than even Thackeray himself. This was 
John Leech, afterwards the well-known artist of 
‘“* Punch.” He was several years younger than 
Thackeray, who tells us that his first recollection of 
his schoolfellow was as a “ small boy in a little blue 
buttoned-up suit set up upon a form and made to 
sing, ‘Home, Sweet Home.’”’ Later, when they were 
working together on the staff of “* Punch,” they must 
have enjoyed many a laugh together over the artistic 
efforts of their school days. They became close 
friends, and paid many visits to the old school to- 
gether. In the passage leading to the chapel of the 
Charterhouse two memorial tablets now stand side 
by side, one bearing the name of William Makepeace 
Thackeray, the other that of John Leech. 

So far Thackeray’s picture of his school life is a 
bright one ; but there is a darker side. The head- 
master of his day was Dr Russell. He was’ a stern 
man, and his discipline was very severe. Thackeray 
seems always to have thought, though with what 
foundation we do not know, that the doctor treated 
him with special harshness. In the letter-journal 
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which he kept for his mother’s benefit during the 
whole of the time he was at school, he said, ‘ Dr 
Russell has treated me every day with such manifest 
unkindness and injustice that I can really scarcely 
bear it. It is hard when you are endeavouring to 
work to find your attempts nipped in the bud. If 
ever I get a respectable place in my form he is sure to 
bring me down again ; to-day there was such a flagrant 
instance of it, that it was the gerieral talk of the 
school... . There are but three hundred and seventy in 
the school. I wish there were only three hundred and 
sixty-nine.”’ In justice to Dr Russell, however, it must 
be said that Thackeray’s attempts to work do not seem 
to have been very earnest or very sustained. Dean 
Liddell owns that he and the future novelist were two 
idle boys together. Thackeray, like his hero, Arthur 
Pendennis, was “* averse to the Greek Grammar from 
his earliest youth,” and would have none of it, 
‘except at the last extremity.” ‘“ He never read to 
improve himself out of school hours, but, on the 
contrary, devoured all the novels, plays and poetry 
on which he could lay his hands.” “He had a 
natural taste for reading every possible kind of 
book which did not fall into his school-course. It 
was only when they forced his head into the waters 

of knowledge that he refused to drink.” 
‘‘ What is that I see,” says Thackeray, in one of his 
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“Roundabout Papers,” where he is recalling some 
of the memories brought to his mind by the sight of 
an old crown piece, “a boy, a boy in a jacket. He 
is at a desk, he has great books before him, Latin 
and Greek books, and dictionaries. Yes, but behind 
the great books, which he pretends to read, is a little 
one, with pictures, which he is really reading. It is— 
yes, I can read it now—it is the ‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ 
by the author of ‘ Waverley,’ or no, it is ‘Life in 
London, or the Adventures of Corinthian Tom, 
Jeremiah Hawthorn and their friend Bob Logic,’ by 
Pierce Egan, and it has pictures—oh, such pictures ! 
As he reads there comes behind the boy a man 
dervish, in a funny black gown, like a woman, and a 
black square cap, and he has a book in each hand, 
and he seizes the boy who is reading the picture- 
book, and lays his head upon one of the books, and 
smacks it with the other. The boy makes faces, 
and so that picture disappears.” 

With such tendencies, Thackeray must have been a 
somewhat unsatisfactory pupil, and it is little wonder 
that his relations with the headmaster were not 
always entirely pleasant. It is little wonder also 
that he never became a good classical scholar. Years 
afterwards, in his ‘‘ Journey from Cornhill to Cairo,” 
he wrote: “I was made so miserable in my youth by 
a classical education, that all connected with it is 
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disagreeable in my sight; and I have the same re- 
collection of Greek in youth that I have of castor oil.” 
And he goes on to imagine himself replying to the 
reproaches of the classical Muse—‘‘ Madam, your 
company in youth was made so laboriously disagree- 
able to me that I can’t at present reconcile myself 
to you in age. I read your poets, but it was in 
fear and trembling; and a cold sweat is but an ill 
accompaniment to poetry.” 

It is pleasant, however, to note that when 
Thackeray, as a man, recalled his relations with 
his old headmaster, there was no bitterness in the 
recollection. The Doctor in “‘ Pendennis,’’ who, one 
can say almost with certainty, is drawn from Dr 
Russell, is no longer represented as the unjust and 
hateful tyrant of Thackeray’s boyish letters. He is 
an ordinary man from whom “as the clock struck 
one, all the thundering majesty and awful wrath 
of the schoolmaster disappeared.” In humourous, 
half-kindly fashion, the Doctor’s peculiarities are 
exhibited for the reader’s amusement, but no 
further punishment is awarded him. 

Thackeray remained at the Charterhouse until 
1828. He reached the highest form, and became a 
monitor, but he never gained any great distinction 
in the school. He never attained to the dignity of 
head boy, and so never had the honour of making 
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a Latin oration to the guests assembled at the 
Founder’s Feast, and of receiving afterwards, in his 
trencher-cap, the offerings which they made towards 
the funds of the school. But he was present at 
many of these festivals, and made, we are sure, 
liberal offerings. 

His visits must have formed exciting and most 
welcome episodes in the lives of the boys in the school. 
‘“* Here’s dear old So-and-So’s son,” he would say, 
looking down the list of scholars, “ let’s go and tip 
him.” On one occasion, in company with another 
“old boy,” he went to pay his annual visit, and, in 
the overflowing kindness of his heart, gave the first 
boy he met a sovereign. The boy’s pleasure, and 
the delight he always had in doing kind actions, led 
him from this to other similar acts of generosity, until 
his pockets were empty. Then he borrowed from 
his friend. When they came to leave the school it 
was discovered that they had not between them the 
amount of the cab fare home. 

The Charterhouse had no more loyal son than 
William Thackeray. He came back to it while he 
was a student at Cambridge University, delighting 
to meet again those who had so lately been his daily 
companions, and to talk with them over old times. 
He gives us an account of one such visit in “ The 
Adventures of Philip,” when “ half-a-dozen young 
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men, ex-pupils of the school, had come up for the 
annual dinner.” After the banquet, Philip and 
Pendennis (whom we cannot help here identifying 
with Thackeray) went home together to Dr Firmin’s 
house and, in Philip’s “ private den,” “over our 
cigars we talked of the Founder’s day Feast and the 
speeches delivered, and of the old Cistercians of our 
time, and how Thompson was married, and Johnson 
was in the army, and Jackson (not red-haired 
Jackson, pig-eyed Jackson) was first in his year, and 
so forth.” 

He came back, also, from time to time during the 
years in which he was working in London, in his 
struggling days, and in the days of his prosperity. 
The last Founder’s Feast which he attended was the 
one which was held a fortnight before his death. ‘He 
was there in his usual back seat in the quaint old 
chapel. He went thence to the oration in the 
Governor’s room, and as he walked up to the orator 
with his contribution, was received with such hearty 
applause as only Carthusians can give to one who has 
immortalised their school. At the banquet after- 
wards he sat at the side of his old friend and 
artist-associate in ‘‘ Punch,’’ John Leech, and in a 
humorous speech proposed as a toast the noble 
foundation which he had adorned by his fame and 
made popular in his works.” 
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In 1872 the Charterhouse school was, for sanitary 
and other reasons, removed to Godalming. But for 
the readers of Thackeray the old Grey Friars will 
always stand “in the heart of London city” near 
“the miry pens of Smithfield,” and will always be 
peopled by the creations of his brain. We are sure 
that Arthur Pendennis, Clive Newcome, and Philip 
Firmin kept up the custom which had long prevailed 
in their families of “‘ sending their sons from genera- 
tion to generation to the old school.” We are con- 
fident that Clive’s son, Tommy, went there, and was a 
big boy and a monitor when little Arthur Pendennis 
arrived, a rosy-cheeked youngster, fresh from the 
happy nursery at Queen’s Square; that Tommy 
patronised and protected Arthur, and had much joy 
in thus reversing the relative positions held by a 
Newcome and a Pendennis a generation before ; that 
Arthur, in his turn, patronised his own small brothers, 
who soon began to appear, one by one, at the bottom 
of the school, and tried to patronise a flaxen-haired, - 
chubby little boy, who came with, let us say, the 
third Pendennis, and was named Philip Firmin ; 
but he, being an independent little man, like his 
father before him, would have none of it. Further, 
by the help of the last paragraph of “‘ The Adventures 
of Philip ” (in which Mr Pendennis tells of “‘ the great 
gathering the other day at Roehampton, at: the 
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house of our friend Mr Clive Newcome, whose tall 
boy, my wife says, was very attentive to our Helen”’), 
we can see pupils of yet another generation, sons of a 
Newcome and a Pendennis, within the walls of the 
old school. 

The story of good old Colonel Newcome is handed 
down with loving reverence from father to son in all 
the families of this little group of friends, and for his 
sake the boys at school look with interest on the 
black-gowned pensioners when they meet them in 
chapel or in the grounds of the hospital. ‘The “ Poor 
Brother ” is the real hero of Thackeray’s Story of the 
Charterhouse. 
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Chapter I 


Thomas Newcome 


HEN pig-tails still grew on the backs of 
the British gentry, and their wives wore 
cushions on their heads, over which they 

tied their own hair, and disguised it with powder 
and pomatum ; when ministers went in their stars 
and orders to the House of Commons, and the orators 
of the Opposition attacked nightly the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon ; when Mr Washington ! was heading 
the American rebels with a courage, it must be con- 
fessed, worthy of a better cause—there came up to 
London, out of a Northern county, Mr Thomas 
Newcome, afterwards Thomas Newcome, Esq., and 
sheriff of London, afterwards Mr Alderman Newcome, 
the founder of the family whose name has given the 
title to this history. It was but in the reign of George 
the Third that Mr Newcome first made his appear- 
ance in Cheapside, having made his entry into 
London on a wagon, which landed him and some 
bales of cloth, all his fortune, in Bishopsgate Street ; 
though if it could be proved that the Normans wore 
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pig-tails under William the Conqueror, and Mr 
Washington fought against the English under King 
Richard in Palestine, I am sure some of the present 
Newcomes would pay the Heralds’ office handsomely, 
living, as they do, amongst the noblest of the land, 
and giving entertainments to none but the very 
highest nobility and élite of the fashionable and 
diplomatic world, as you may read any day in the 
newspapers. For though these Newcomes have 
got a pedigree from the College, which is printed in 
Budge’s ‘“‘ Landed Aristocracy of Great Britain,” 
and which proves that the Newcome of Cromwell’s 
army, the Newcome who was among the last six 
who were hanged by Queen Mary for Protestantism, 
were ancestors of this house; of which a member 
distinguished himself at Bosworth Field; and the 
founder slain by King Harold’s side at Hastings had 
been surgeon-barber to King Edward the Confessor ; 
yet, between ourselves, I think that Sir Brian 
Newcome, of Newcome, could not believe a word of 
the story, any more than the rest of the world does, 
although a number of his children bear names out 
of the Saxon Calendar. 

Thomas Newcome, who had been a weaver in his 
native village, brought the very best character for 
honesty, thrift, and ingenuity with him to London, 
where he was taken into the house of Hobson 
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Brothers, cloth-factors; afterwards Hobson & 
Newcome. This fact may suffice to indicate Thomas 
Newcome’s story. Like Whittington and many 
other London apprentices, he began poor, and ended 
by marrying his master’s daughter, and becoming 
sheriff and alderman of the City of London. 

We are, however, advancing matters. When 
Thomas Newcome had been some time in London, he 
quitted the house of Hobson, finding an opening, 
though in a much smaller way, for himself. And no 
sooner did his business prosper than he went down 
into the north, like a man, to a pretty girl whom he 
had left there, and whom he had promised to marry. 
What seemed an imprudent match (for his wife had 
nothing but a pale face, that had grown older and 
paler with long waiting), turned out a very lucky one 
for Newcome. The whole country-side was pleased 
to think of the prosperous London tradesman return- 
ing to keep his promise to the penniless girl whom 
he had loved in the days of his own poverty ; the 
great country clothiers, who knew his prudence and 
honesty, gave him much of their business when he 
went back to London. Susan Newcome would have 
lived to be a rich woman had not fate ended her 
career, within a year after her marriage, when she 
died giving birth to a son. 

Newcome had a nurse for the child, and a cottage 
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at Clapham, hard by Mr Hobson’s house, where he 
had often walked in the garden of a Sunday, and been 
invited to sit down to take a glass of wine. Since 
he had left their service, the house had added a bank- 
ing business, which was greatly helped by the Quakers 
and their religious connexion, and Newcome keep- 
ing his account there, and gradually increasing his 
business, was held in a very good esteem by his former 
employers, and invited sometimes to tea at the 
Hermitage ; for which entertainments he did not m 
truth much care at first, being a City man, a good 
deal tired with his business during the day, and apt to 
go to sleep over the sermons, expoundings and hymns 
with which the gifted preachers, missionaries, etc., 
who were always at the Hermitage, used to wind up 
the evening before supper. Nor was he a supping 
man (in which case he would have found the parties 
pleasanter, for in Egypt itself there were not more 
savoury flesh-pots than at Clapham); he was very 
moderate in his meals, of a bilious temperament, and, 
besides, obliged to be in town early in the morning, 
always setting off to walk an hour before the first 
coach. 

But when his poor Susan died—Miss Hobson, by 
her father’s demise, having now become a partner 
in the house, as well as heiress to the pious and child- 
less Zachariah Hobson, her uncle—Mr Newcome, 
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with his little boy in his hand, met Miss Hobson as 
she was coming out of meeting one Sunday; and 
the child looked so pretty (Mr N. was a very person- 
able, fresh-coloured man himself ; he wore powder to 
the end, and top-boots and brass buttons, in his later 
days, after he had been sheriff—indeed, one of the 
finest specimens of the old London merchant), Miss 
Hobson, I say, invited him and little Tommy into 
the grounds of the Hermitage; did not quarrel with 
the innocent child for frisking about in the hay on the 
lawn, which lay basking in the Sabbath sunshine ; 
and at the end of the visit gave him a large piece of 
pound-cake, a quantity of the finest hothouse grapes, 
and a tract in one syllable. Tommy was ill the next 
day; but on the next Sunday his father was at 
meeting. 

As gallantly as he had married a woman without 
a penny, as gallantly as he had conquered his poverty 
and achieved his own independence, so bravely he 
went in and won the great City prize with a fortune 
of a quarter of a million. And every one of his old 
friends, and every honest-hearted fellow who likes 
to see shrewdness, and honesty, and courage succeed, 
was glad of his good fortune, and said, “‘ Newcome, 
my boy ” (or “* Newcome, my buck,” if they were old 
City cronies, and very familiar), “‘ I give you joy.” 

When his father married, Mr Thomas Newcome, 
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jun., and Sarah his nurse were transported from the 
cottage where they had lived in great comfort, to 
the palace hard by, surrounded by lawns and gardens, 
pineries, graperies, aviaries, luxuries of all kinds. 
This paradise, five miles from the standard at Cornhill, 
was separated from the outer world by a thick hedge 
of tall trees, and an ivy-covered porter’s gate, through 
which they who travelled to London on the top of 
the Clapham coach could only get a glimpse of the 
bliss within. It was a serious paradise. As you 
entered at the gate gravity fell on you, and decorum 
wrapped you in a garment of starch. The butcher- 
boy who galloped his horse and cart madly about the 
adjoining lanes and common, whistled wild melodies 
(caught up in abominable play-house galleries), and 
joked with a hundred cook-maids, on passing that 
lodge fell into an undertaker’s pace, and delivered 
his joints and sweet-breads silently at the servants’ 
entrance. The rooks in the elms cawed sermons at 
morning and evening ; the peacocks walked demurely 
on the terraces; the guinea-fowls looked more 
Quaker-like than those savoury birds usually do. 
The lodge-keeper was serious, and a clerk at a neigh- 
bouring chapel. The pastors who entered at that 
gate, and greeted his comely wife and children, fed 
the little lambkins with tracts. The head-gardener 
was a Scotch Calvinist, after the strictest order, only 
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occupying himself with the melons and pines pro- 
visionally, and until the end of the world, which 
event he could prove by infallible calculations was 
to come off in two or three years at farthest. Where- 
fore, he asked, should the butler brew strong ale to 
be drunken three years hence; or the housekeeper 
(a follower of Joanna Southcote) make provisions of 
fine linen and lay up stores of jams? On a Sunday 
(which good old Saxon word was scarcely known at 
the Hermitage), the household marched away in 
separate couples or groups to at least half a dozen 
of religious edifices, each to sit under his or her 
favourite minister, the only man who went to church 
being Thomas Newcome, accompanied by Tommy, 
his little son, and Sarah his nurse, who was, I believe, 
also his aunt, or at least his mother’s first cousin. 
Tommy was taught hymns very soon after he could 
speak, appropriate to his tender age, pointing out 
to him the inevitable fate of wicked children, and 
giving him the earliest possible warning and descrip- 
tion of the punishment of little sinners. He repeated 
these poems to his step-mother after dinner, before 
a great, shining mahogany table covered with grapes, 
pine-apples, plum-cake, port wine, and Madeira, 
and surrounded by stout men in black, with baggy 
white neckcloths, who took the little man between 
their knees, and questioned him as to his right under- 
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standing of the place whither naughty boys were 
bound. They patted his head with their fat hands 
if he said well, or rebuked him if he was bold, as he 
often was. 

Nurse Sarah, or Aunt Sarah, would have died had 
she remained many years in that stifling garden of 
Eden. She could not bear to part from the child 
whom her mistress and kinswoman had confided 
to her (the women had worked in the same room at 
Newcome’s, and loved each other always, when 
Susan became a merchant’s lady and Sarah her 
servant). She was nobody in the pompous new house- 
hold but Master Tommy’s nurse. The honest soul 
never mentioned her relationship to the boy’s mother, 
nor indeed did Mr Newcome acquaint his new family 
with that circumstance. The housekeeper called her 
an Erastian; Mrs Newcome’s own serious maid in- 
formed against ‘her for telling Tommy stories of 
Lancashire witches, and believing in the same. The 
black footman (Madam’s maid and the butler were 
of course privately united) persecuted her with his 
addresses, and was even encouraged by his mistress, 
who thought of sending him as a missionary to the 
Niger. No little love, and fidelity, and constancy 
did honest Sarah show and use during the years she 
passed at the Hermitage, and until Tommy went to 
school. Her master, with many private prayers and 
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entreaties, in which he passionately recalled his former 
wife’s memory and affection, implored his friend to 
stay with him; and Tommy’s fondness for her and 
artless caresses, and the scrapes he got into, and the 
howls he uttered over the hymns and catechisms 
which he was bidden to learn (by Rev. T. Clack, of 
Highbury College, his daily tutor, who was com- 
missioned to spare not the rod, neither to spoil the 
child),—all these causes induced Sarah to remain 
with her young master until such time as he was 
sent to school. 

Meanwhile an event of prodigious importance, a 
wonderment, a blessing and a delight, had happened 
at the Hermitage. About two years after Mrs 
Newcome’s marriage, the lady being then forty- 
three years of age, no less than two little cherubs 
appeared in the Clapham Paradise—the twins, 
Hobson Newcome and Brian Newcome, called after 
their uncle and late grandfather, whose name and 
rank they were destined to perpetuate. And now 
there was no reason why young Newcome should 
not go to school. Old Mr Hobson and his brother 
had been educated at that school of Grey Friars, of 
which mention had been made in former works ; 
and to Grey Friars Thomas Newcome was accordingly 
sent, exchanging—O ye gods! with what delight— 
the splendour of Clapham for the rough, plentiful 
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fare of the place, blacking his master’s shoes with 
perfect readiness, till he rose in the school, and the 
time came when he should have a fag of his own— 
tibbing out and receiving the penalty therefor ; 
bartering a black eye, per bearer, against a bloody 
nose drawn at sight, with a schoolfellow, and shak- 
ing hands the next day ; playing at cricket, hockey, 
prisoners’ base, and football, according to the season, 
and gorging himself and friends with tarts when he 
had money (and of this he had plenty) to spend. I 
have seen his name carved upon the Gown Boys’ 
arch: but he was at school long before my time ; 
his son showed me the name when we were boys 
together, in some year when George the Fourth 
was king. 

The pleasures of this school-life were such to 
Tommy Newcome, that he did not care to go home 
for a holiday ; and indeed, by insubordination and 
boisterousness — by playing tricks and _ breaking 
windows, by marauding upon the gardener’s peaches 
and the housekeeper’s jam, by upsetting his two little 
brothers in a go-cart (of which wanton and careless 
injury the Baronet’s nose bore marks to his dying 
day), by going to sleep during the sermons, and treat- 
ing reverend gentlemen with levity—he drew down 
on himself the merited wrath of his step-mother, and 
many punishments in this present life, besides 
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those of a future and much more durable kind which 
the good lady did not fail to point out that he must 
undoubtedly inherit. His father, at Mrs Newcome’s 
instigation, certainly whipped Tommy for up- 
setting his little brothers in the go-cart; but upon 
being pressed to repeat the whipping for some other 
peccadillo performed soon after, Mr Newcome re- 
fused at once, using a wicked, worldly expression 
which well might shock any serious lady—saying, 
in fact, that he would be deed if he beat the boy any 
more, and that he got flogging enough at school, in 
which opinion Master Tommy fully coincided. 

The undaunted woman, his step-mother, was not 
to be made to forego her plans for the boy’s reform 
by any such vulgar ribaldries; and Mr Newcome 
being absent in the City on his business, and Tommy 
refractory as usual, she summoned the serious butler 
and the black footman (for the lashings of whose 
brethren she felt an unaffected pity) to operate to- 
gether in the chastisement of this young criminal. 
But he dashed so furiously against the butler’s shins 
as to draw blood from his comely limbs, and to cause 
that serious and overfed menial to limp and suffer 
for many days after; and seizing the decanter, he 
swore he would demolish blackey’s ugly face with 
it—nay, he threatened to discharge it at Mrs 
Newcome’s own head, before he would submit to 
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the coercion which she desired her agents to 
administer. 

High words took place between Mr and Mrs 
Newcome that night on the gentleman’s return home 
from the City, and on his learning the events of the 
morning. It is to be feared he made use of further 
oaths, which hasty ejaculations need not be set down 
in this place; at any rate he behaved with spirit 
and manliness as master of the house, vowed that if 
any servant laid a hand on the child, he would 
thrash him first and then discharge him, and I dare 
say expressed himself with bitterness and regret that 
he had married a wife who would not be obedient 
to her husband, and had entered a house of which 
he was not suffered to be the master. Friends were 
called in: the interference, the supplications, of 
the Clapham clergy, some of whom dined constantly 
at the Hermitage, prevailed to allay this domestic 
quarrel ; and no doubt the good sense of Mrs New- 
come, who, though imperious, was yet not unkind, 
and who, excellent as she was, yet could be brought 
to own that she was sometimes in fault, induced her 
to make at least a temporary submission to the man 
whom she had placed at the head of her house, and 
whom it must be confessed she had vowed to love 
and honour. When Tommy fell ill of the scarlet 
fever, which afflicting event occurred presently after 
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the above dispute, his own nurse, Sarah, could not 
have been more tender, watchful, and affectionate 
than his step-mother showed herself to be. She 
nursed him through his illness: allowed his food 
and medicine to be administered by no other hand ; 
sat up with the boy through a night of his fever, and 
uttered not one single reproach to her husband (who 
watched with her) when the twins took the disease 
(from which we need not say they happily recovered), 
and though young Tommy, in his temporary delirium, 
mistaking her for nurse Sarah, addressed her as his 
dear Fat Sally—whereas no whipping-post to which 
she ever would have tied him could have been leaner 
than Mrs Newcome—and under this feverish delusion 
actually abused her to her face, calling her an old 
cat, an old Methodist, and jumping up in his little 
bed forgetful of his previous fancy, vowing that he 
would put on his clothes and run away to Sally. 
Sally was at her northern home by this time, with a 
liberal pension which Mr Newcome gave her, and 
which his son and his son’s son after him, through all 
their difficulties and distresses, always found means 
to pay. 

What the boy threatened in his delirium he had 
thought of no doubt more than once in his solitary 
and unhappy holidays. A year after, he actually 
ran away, not from school, but from home; and 
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appeared one morning gaunt and hungry at Sarah’s 
cottage two hundred miles away from Clapham, who 
housed the poor prodigal, and killed her calf for him 
—washed him, with many tears and kisses, and put 
him to bed and to sleep ; from which slumber he was 
aroused by the appearance of his father, whose sure 
instinct, backed by Mrs Newcome’s own quick in- 
telligence, had made him at once aware whither the 
young runaway had fled. The poor father came 
horse-whip in hand: he knew of no other law or 
means to maintain his authority—many and many 
a time had his own father, the old weaver, whose 
memory he loved and honoured, strapped and beaten 
him. Seeing this instrument in the parent’s hand, as 
Mr Newcome thrust out the weeping, trembling Sarah 
and closed the door upon her, Tommy, scared out 
of a sweet sleep and a delightful dream of cricket, 
knew his fate; and getting up out of bed, received 
his punishment without a word. Very likely the 
father suffered more than the child; for when the 
punishment was over, the little man, yet trembling 
and quivering with the pain, held out his little bleed- 
ing hand and said, “ I can—I can take it from you, 
sir’; saying which his face flushed, and his eyes 
filled, for the first time—whereupon the father burst 
into a passion of tears, and embraced the boy and 
kissed him, besought and prayed him to be rebellious 
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no more, flung the whip away from him, and swore, 
come what would, he would never strike him again. 
The quarrel was the means of a great and happy 
reconciliation. The three dined together in Sarah’s 
cottage. Perhaps the father would have liked to 
walk that evening in the lanes and fields where he 
had wandered as a young fellow ; where he had first 
courted and first kissed the young girl he loved— 
poor child—who had waited for him so faithfully 
and fondly, who had passed so many a day of patient 
want and meek expectance, to be repaid by such a 
scant holiday and brief fruition. 

Mrs Newcome never made the slightest allusion to 
Tom’s absence after his return, but was quite gentle 
and affectionate with him, and that night read the 
parable of the Prodigal in a very low and quiet voice. 

This, however, was only a temporary truce. War 
very soon broke out again between the impetuous 
lad and his rigid, domineering step-mother. It was 
not that he was very bad, or she perhaps more stern 
than other ladies, but the two could not agree. The 
boy sulked and was miserable at home. He fell to 
drinking with the grooms in the stables. I think he 
went to Epsom races, and was discovered after that 
act of rebellion. Driving from a most interesting 
breakfast at Roehampton (where a delightful Hebrew 
convert had spoken, oh! so graciously !), Mrs 
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Newcome—in her state carriage, with her bay horses 
—met Tom, her step-son, in a tax-cart, excited by 
drink, and accompanied by all sorts of friends, male 
and female. John, the black man, was bidden to 
descend from the carriage and bring him to Mrs 
Newcome. He came; his voice was thick with 
drink. He laughed wildly; he described a fight at 
which he had been present : it was not possible that 
such a castaway as this should continue in a house 
where her two little cherubs were growing up in 
innocence and grace. 

The boy had a great fancy for India, and Orme’s 
History, containing the exploits of Clive and Lawrence, 
was his favourite book of all in his father’s library. 
Being offered a writership, he scouted the idea of a 
civil appointment, and would be contented with 
nothing but a uniform. A cavalry cadetship was 
procured for Thomas Newcome; and the young 
man’s future career being thus determined, and his 
step-mother’s unwilling consent procured, Mr New- 
come thought fit to send his son to a tutor for military 
instruction, and removed him from the London 
school, where in truth he had made but very little 
progress in the humaner letters. The lad was placed 
with a professor who prepared young men for the 
army, and received rather a better professional 
education than fell to the lot of most young soldiers 
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of his day. He cultivated the mathematics and 
fortification with more assiduity than he had ever 
bestowed on Greek and Latin, and especially made 
such a progress in the French tongue as was very un- 
common among the British youth his contemporaries. 

In the study of this agreeable language, over which 
young Newcome spent a great deal-of his time, he 
unluckily had some instructors who were destined 
to bring the poor lad into yet further trouble at 
home. His tutor, an easy gentleman, lived at 
Blackheath, and, not far from thence, on the road to 
Woolwich, dwelt the little Chevalier de Blois, at 
whose house the young man much preferred to take . 
his French lessons rather than to receive them under 
his tutor’s cwn roof. 

For the fact was that the little Chevalier de Blois 
had two pretty young daughters, with whom he had 
fled from his country along with thousands of French 
gentlemen at the period of revolution and emigration. 
He was a cadet of a very ancient family, and his 
brother, the Marquis de Blois, was a fugitive like 
himself, but with the army of the princes on the 
Rhine, or with his exiled sovereign at Mittau. The 
chevalier had seen the wars of the great Frederic : 
what man could be found better to teach young 
Newcome the French language and the art military ? 
It was surprising with what assiduity he pursued his 
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studies. Mademoiselle Léonore, the chevalier’s 
daughter, would carry on her little industry very 
undisturbedly in the same parlour with her father 
and his pupil. She painted card-racks, laboured at 
embroidery—was ready to employ her quick little 
brain or fingers in any way by which she could find 
means to add a few shillings to the scanty store on 
which this exiled family supported themselves in 
their day of misfortune. I suppose the chevalier 
was not in the least unquiet about her, because she 
was promised in marriage to the Comte de Florac, 
also of the emigration—a distinguished officer like 
. the chevalier, than whom he was a year older, and, 
at the time of which we speak, engaged in London 
in giving private lessons on the fiddle. Sometimes 
on a Sunday he would walk to Blackheath with that 
instrument in his hand, and pay his court to his young 
fiancée, and talk over happier days with his old 
companion in arms. ‘Tom Newcome took no French 
lessons ona Sunday. He passed that day at Clapham 
generally, where, strange to say, he never said a 
word about Mademoiselle de Blois. 

What happens when two young folks of eighteen, 
handsome and ardent, generous and impetuous, alone 
in the world, or without strong affections to bind 
them elsewhere—what happens when they meet 
daily over French dictionaries, embroidery frames, 
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or indeed upon any business whatever? No doubt 
Mademoiselle Léonore was a young lady perfectly 
bien élevée, and ready, as every well educated young 
Frenchwoman should be, to accept a husband of her 
parents’ choosing ; but while the elderly M. de Florac 
was fiddling in London, there was’ that handsome 
young Tom Newcome ever present: at Blackheath. 
To make a long matter short, Tam declared his 
passion, and was for marrying Léonore offhand, 
if she would but come with him to the little 
Catholic chapel at Woolwich. Why should they 
not go out to India together and be happy ever 
after ? 

The innocent little amour may have been several 
months in transaction, and was discovered by Mrs 
Newcome, whose keen spectacles nothing could 
escape. It chanced that she drove to Blackheath 
to Tom’s tutor’s. Tom was absent taking his French 
and drawing lesson of M. de Blois. Thither Tom’s 
step-mother followed him, and found the young man 
sure enough with his instructor over his books and 
plans of fortification. Mademoiselle and her card- 
screens were in the room, but behind those screens 
she could not hide her blushes and confusion from 
Mrs Newcome’s sharp glances. In one moment the 
banker’s wife saw the whole affair—the whole 
mystery which had been passing for months under 
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poor M. de Blois’ nose, without his having the least 
notion of the truth. 

Mrs Newcome said she wanted her son to return 
home with her upon private affairs, and before they 
had reached the Hermitage a fine battle had ensued 
between them. His mother had charged him with 
being a wretch and a monster; and he had replied 
fiercely, denying the accusation with scorn, and 
announcing his wish instantly to marry the most 
virtuous, the most beautiful of her sex. To marry 
a Papist! This was all that was wanted to make 
poor Tom’s cup of bitterness run over. Mr Newcome 
was called in, and the two elders passed a great part 
of the night in an assault upon the lad. He was 
grown too tall for the cane, but Mrs Newcome 
thonged him with the lash of her indignation for 
many an hour that evening. 

He was forbidden to enter M. de Blois’ house, a 
prohibition at which the spirited young fellow 
snapped his fingers and laughed in scorn. Nothing, 
he swore, but death should part him from the young 
lady. On the next day his father came to him alone 
and plied him with entreaties, but he was as obdurate 
as before. He would have her; nothing should 
prevent him. He cocked his hat and walked out of 
the lodge-gate, as his father, quite beaten by the 
young man’s obstinacy, with haggard face and tearful 
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eyes, went his own way into town. He was not very 
angry himself: in the course of their talk overnight 
the boy had spoken bravely and honestly, and New- 
come could remember how, in his own early life, he 
too had courted and loved a young lass. It was 
Mrs Newcome the father was afraid of. Who shall 
depict her wrath at the idea that a child of her house 
was about to marry a Popish girl? 

So young Newcome went his way to Blackheath, 
bent upon falling straightway down upon his knees 
before Léonore, and having the chevalier’s blessing. 
That old fiddler in London scarcely seemed to him to 
be an obstacle: it seemed monstrous that a young 
creature should be given away to a man older than 
her own father. He did not know the law of honour, as 
it obtained amongst French gentlemen of those days, 
or how religiously their daughters were bound by it. 

But Mrs Newcome had been beforehand with him, 
and had visited the Chevalier de Blois almost at 
cock-crow. She charged him insolently with being 
privy to the attachment between the young people ; 
pursued him with vulgar rebukes about beggary, 
Popery, and French adventurers. Her husband had 
to make a very contrite apology afterwards for the 
language which his wife had thought fit to employ. 
** You forbid me,” said the Chevalier ; ‘“‘ you forbid 
Mademoiselle de Blois to marry your son, Mr Thomas! » 
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No, madam; she comes of a race which is not 
accustomed to ally itself with persons of your class, 
and is promised to a gentleman whose ancestors were 
dukes and peers when Mr Newcome’s were blacking 
shoes! ’’ Instead of finding his pretty blushing girl 
on arriving at Woolwich, poor Tom only found his 
French master, livid with rage and quivering under 
his ailes de pigeon. We pass over the scenes that 
followed—the young man’s passionate entreaties, 
and fury and despair. In his own defence, and to 
prove his honour to the world, M. de Blois determined 
that his daughter should instantly marry the Count. 
The poor girl yielded without a word, as became her ; 
and it was with this marriage effected almost before 
his eyes, and frantic with wrath and despair, that 
young Newcome embarked for India, and quitted the 
parents whom he was never more to see. 

Tom’s name was no more mentioned at Clapham. 
His letters to his father were written to the City: 
very pleasant they were, and comforting to the 
father’s heart. He sent Tom liberal private re- 
mittances to India, until the boy wrote to say that 
he wanted no more. Mr Newcome would have liked 
to leave Tom all his private fortune, for the twins 
were only too well cared for; but he dared not on 
account of his terror of Sophia Alethea, his wife, and 
he died, and poor Tom was only secretly forgiven. 


Chapter II 
Arthur Pendennis 


The extracts which make up this chapter are taken from 
Thackeray's ‘ Pendennis.” The hero of this book, 
Arthur Pendennis, is the son of a country gentleman, 
formerly a doctor, who onns a small estate at Clavering, 
in the west of England 


Chapter II 
Arthur Pendennis 


1. AT SCHOOL 


RTHUR PENDENNIS’S schoolfellows at 
A the Grey Friars School state that, as a 
boy, he was in no ways remarkable either 

as a dunce or as a scholar. He never read to im- 
prove himself out of school hours, but, on the con- 
trary, devoured all the novels, plays, and poetry, on 
which he could lay his hands. He never was flogged, 
but it was a wonder how he escaped the whipping- 
post. When he had money he spent it royally in 
tarts for himself and his friends ; he has been known 
to disburse nine and sixpence out of ten shillings 
awarded to him in a single day. When he had no 
funds he went on tick. When he could get no credit 
he went without, and was almost as happy. He has 
been known to take a thrashing for a crony without 
saying a word; but a blow, ever so slight, from a 
friend, would make him roar. To fighting he was 
averse from his earliest youth, as indeed to physic, 
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the Greek Grammar, or any other exertion, and would 
engage in none of them, except at the last extremity. 
He seldom if ever told lies, and never bullied little 
boys. Those masters or seniors who were kind to 
him, he loved with boyish ardour. And though the 
Doctor, when he did not know his Horace, or could 
not construe his Greek play, said that that boy 
Pendennis was a disgrace to the school, a candidate 
for ruin in this world, and perdition in the next ; a 
profligate who would most likely bring his venerable 
father to ruin and his mother to a dishonoured grave, 
and the like—yet as the Doctor made use of these 
compliments to most of the boys in the place (which 
has not turned out an unusual number of felons and 
pick-pockets), little Pen, at first uneasy and terrified 
by these charges, became gradually accustomed to 
hear them; and he has not, in fact, either murdered 
his parents, or committed any act worthy of trans- 
portation or hanging up to the present day. 

There were many of the upper boys, among the 
Cistercians with whom Pendennis was educated, who 
assumed all the privileges of men long before they 
quitted that seminary. Many of them, for example, 
smoked cigars—and some had already begun the 
practice of inebriation. One had fought a duel with 
an Ensign in a marching regiment in consequence of 
a row at the theatre—another actually kept a buggy 
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and horse at a livery stable in Covent Garden, and 
might be seen driving any Sunday in Hyde Park 
with a groom with squared arms and armorial 
buttons by his side. Many of the seniors were in love, 
and showed each other in confidence poems addressed 
to, or letters and locks of hair received from, young 
ladies—but Pen, a modest and timid youth, rather 
envied these than imitated them as yet. He had 
not got beyond the theory as yet—the practice of 
life was all to come. 

Pen had just made his public appearances in a coat 
with a tail, and was looking most anxiously in his 
little study-glass to see if his whiskers were growing, 
like those of more fortunate youths, his companions ; 
and, instead of the treble voice with which he used 
to speak and sing (for his singing voice was a very 
sweet one, and he used, when little, to be made to 
perform “‘ Home, sweet Home,” “ My pretty Page,” 
and a French song or two which his mother had 
taught him, and other ballads for the delectation of 
the senior boys), had suddenly plunged into a deep 
bass diversified by a squeak, which set master and 
scholars laughing—he was about sixteen years old in 
a word, when he was suddenly called away from his 
academic studies. 

* was at the close of the forenoon school, and Pen 
had been unnoticed all the previous part of the 
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morning till now, when the Doctor put him on to 
construe in a Greek play. He did not know a word 
of it, though little Timmins, his form-fellow, was 
prompting him with all his might. Pen had made a 
sad blunder or two—when the awful chief broke out 
upon him. 

‘“* Pendennis, sir,” he said, “ your idleness is in- 
corrigible and your stupidity beyond example. 
You are a disgrace to your school, and to your 
family, and I have no doubt will prove so in after- 
life to your country. If that vice, sir, which is 
described to us as the root of all evil, be really what 
moralists have represented (and I have no doubt of 
the correctness of their opinion), for what a prodigious 
quantity of future crime and wickedness are you, un- 
happy boy, laying the seed! Miserable trifler! A 
boy who construes de and, instead of Se but, at six- 
teen years of age, is guilty not merely of folly, and 
ignorance, and dulness inconceivable, but of crime, 
of deadly crime, of filial ingratitude, which I tremble 
to contemplate. A boy, sir, who does not learn his 
Greek play cheats the parent who spends money for 
his education. A boy who cheats his parent is not 
very far from robbing or forging upon his neighbour. 
A man who forges on his neighbour pays the penalty 
of his crime at the gallows. And it is not such a one 
that I pity (for he will be deservedly cut off) ; but his 
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maddened and broken-hearted parents, who are 
driven to a premature grave by his crimes, or, if 
they live, drag on a wretched and dishonoured old 
age. Go on, sir, and I warn you that the very next 
mistake that you make shall subject you to the 
punishment of the rod. Who’s ‘that laughing? 
What ill-conditioned boy is there: that dares to 
laugh ?”’ shouted the Doctor. 

Indeed, while the master was making this oration, 
there was a general titter behind him in the school- 
room. ‘The orator had his back to the door of this 
ancient apartment, which was open, and a gentleman 
who was quite familiar with the place, for both 
Major Arthur and Mr John Pendennis had been at 
the school, was asking the fifth-form boy who sat by 
the door for Pendennis. The lad, grinning, pointed to 
the culprit against whom the Doctor was pouring 
out the thunders of his just wrath—Major Pendennis 
could not help laughing. He remembered having 
stood under that very pillar where Pen the younger 
now stood, and having been assaulted by the Doctor’s 
predecessor years and years ago. The intelligence 
was “ passed round ” that it was Pendennis’s uncle in 
an instant, and a hundred young faces, wondering 
and giggling, between terror and laughter, turned 
now to the newcomer and then to the awful Doctor. 

The Major asked the fifth-form boy to carry his 
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card up to the Doctor, which the lad did, with an 
arch look. Major Pendennis had written on the card, 
““T must take A. P. home; his father is very ill.” 

As the Doctor received the card, and stopped his 
harangue with rather a scared look, the laughter of 
the boys, half constrained until then, burst out in a 
general shout. “Silence!” roared out the Doctor, 
stamping with his foot. Pen looked up and saw 
who was his deliverer; the Major beckoned to him 
gravely, and tumbling down his books, Pen went 
across. 

The Doctor took out his watch. It was two 
minutes to one. “We will take the Juvenal at 
afternoon school,” he said, nodding to the Major, 
and all the boys understanding the signal gathered 
up their books and poured out of the hall. 

Young Pen saw by his uncle’s face that some- 
thing had happened at home. “Is there anything 
the matter with—my mother?” he said. He could 
hardly speak, though, for emotion, and the tears 
which were ready to start. 

“No,” said the Major, “ but your father’s very 
ill. Go and pack your trunk directly; I have got 
a post-chaise at the gate.” 

Pen went off quickly to his boarding-house to do 
as his uncle bade him; and the Doctor, now left 
alone in the schoolroom, came out to shake hands 
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with his old schoolfellow. You would not have 
thought it was the same man. As Cinderella at a 
particular hour became, from a blazing and magnifi- 
cent princess, quite an ordinary little maid in a 
grey petticoat, so, as the clock struck one, all the 
thundering majesty and awful wrath of the school- 
master disappeared. 

“There is nothing serious, I Hits said the 
Doctor. “It is a pity to take the boy otherwise. 
He is a good boy, rather idle and unenergetic, but an 
honest gentlemanlike little fellow, though I can’t 
get him to construe as I wish. Won’t you come in 
and have some luncheon? My wife will be very 
‘happy to see you.” 

But Major Pendennis declined the luncheon. He 
said his brother was very ill, had had a fit the day 
before, and it was a great question if they should see 
him alive. 

‘** There’s no other son, is there? ”’ said the Doctor. 
The Major answered “ No.” 

*“‘ And there’s a good eh—a good eh—property, I 
believe ? ”’ asked the other in an off-hand way. 

‘“* H’m—so so,” said the Major. Whereupon this 
colloquy came to an end. And Arthur Pendennis 
got into a post-chaise with his uncle, never to come 
back to school any more. 
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2. AT HOME 


They buried John Pendennis, Esquire, “ formerly 
an eminent medical practitioner at Bath, and sub- 
sequently an able magistrate, a benevolent landlord, 
and a benefactor to many charities and public 
institutions in this neighbourhood and country,” 
with one of the most handsome funerals that had 
been seen since Sir Roger Clavering was buried here, 
the clerk said, in the abbey church of Clavering 
St Mary’s. A fair marble slab, from which the 
above inscription is copied, was erected over the 
Fairoaks pew in the church. On it you may see the 
Pendennis coat of arms and crest, an eagle looking 
towards the sun, with the motto “‘ nec tenut penna,” to 
the present day. Doctor Portman alluded to the 
deceased most handsomely and affectingly, as ‘ our 
dear departed friend,” in his sermon next Sunday ; 
and Arthur Pendennis reigned in his stead. 

Arthur was about sixteen years old, we have said, 
when he began to reign; in person, he had what his 
friends would call a dumpy, but his mamma styled 
a neat, little figure. His hair was of a healthy brown 
colour, which looks like gold in the sunshine, his 
face was round, rosy, freckled, and good-humoured, 
his whiskers were decidedly of a reddish hue; in 
fact, without being a beauty, he had such a frank, 
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good-natured kind face, and laughed so merrily at 
you out of his honest blue eyes, that no wonder 
Mrs Pendennis thought him the pride of the whole 
country. Between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
he rose from five feet six to five feet eight inches 
in height, at which altitude he paused. But his 
mother wondered at it. He was three inches taller 
than his father. Was it possible that any man could 
grow to be three inches taller than Mr Pendennis ? 

You may be certain he never went back to school ; 
the discipline of the establishment did not suit him, 
and he liked being at home much better. The 
question of his return was debated, and his uncle 
was for his going back. The Doctor wrote his 
opinion that it was most important for Arthur’s 
success in after life that he should know a Greek 
play thoroughly, but Pen adroitly managed to hint 
to his mother what a dangerous place Grey Friars 
was, and what sad wild fellows some of the chaps 
there were, and the timid soul, taking alarm at once, 
acceded to his desire to stay at home. 

Then Pen’s uncle offered to use his influence with 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, who 
was pleased to be very kind to him, and proposed to 
get Pen a commission in the Foot Guards. Pen’s 
heart leaped at this: he had been to hear the band 
at St James’s play on a Sunday, when he went out 
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to his uncle. He had seen Tom Ricketts, of the 
fourth form, who used to wear a jacket and trousers so 
ludicrously tight, that the elder boys could not for- 
bear using him in the quality of a butt or “ cockshy ” 
—he had seen this very Ricketts arrayed in crimson 
and gold, with an immense bearskin cap on his head, 
staggering under the colours of the regiment. Tom 
had recognised him, and gave him a patronising 
nod ;—Tom, a little wretch whom he had cut over 
the back with a hockey-stick last quarter—and there 
he was in the centre of the square, rallying round 
the flag of his country, surrounded by bayonets, 
cross-belts, and scarlet, the band blowing trumpets 
and banging cymbals—talking familiarly to immense 
warriors with tufts to their chins and Waterloo 
medals. What would not Pen have given to enter 
such a service ? 

But Helen Pendennis, when this point was pro- 
posed to her by her son, put on a face full of terror 
and alarm. She said “she did not quarrel with 
others who thought differently, but that in her 
opinion a Christian had no right to make the army 
a profession. Mr Pendennis never, never would have 
permitted his son to be a soldier. Finally, she 
should be very unhappy if he thought of it.” Now 
Pen would have as soon cut off his nose and ears, as 
deliberately, and of aforethought malice, made his 
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mother unhappy ; and, as he was of such a generous 
disposition that he would give away anything to any 
one, he instantly made a present of his visionary 
red coat and epaulettes to his mother. 

She thought him the noblest creature in the world. 
But Major Pendennis, when the offer of the com- 
mission was acknowledged and refused, wrote back 
a curt and somewhat angry letter to the widow, and 
thought his nephew was rather a spooney. 

He was contented, however, when he saw the boy’s 
performances out hunting at Christmas, when the 
Major came down as usual to Fairoaks. Pen had a 
very good mare, and rode her with uncommon pluck 
and grace. He took his fences with great coolness 
and judgment. He wrote to the chaps at school 
about his top-boots, and his feats across country. 
He began to think seriously of a scarlet coat: and 
his mother must own that she thought it would 
become him remarkably well; though, of course, 
she passed hours of anguish during his absence, and 
daily expected to see him brought home on a shutter. 

With these amusements, in rather too great plenty, 
it must not be assumed that Pen neglected his studies 
altogether. He had a natural taste for reading 
every possible kind of book which did not fall into 
his school course. It was only when they forced his 
head into the waters of knowledge that he refused 
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to drink. He devoured all the books at home, from 
Inchbald’s Theatre to White’s Farriery; he ran- 
sacked the neighbouring bookcases. He found at 
Clavering an old cargo of French novels, which 
he read with all his might; and he would sit for 
hours perched up on the topmost bar of Doctor Port- 
man’s library steps with a folio on his knees, whether 
it were Hakluyt’s Travels, Hobbes’s Leviathan, 
Augustini Opera, or Chaucer’s Poems. He and the 
vicar were very good friends, and from his Reverence, 
Pen learned that honest taste for port wine which 
distinguished him through hfe. And as for Mrs 
Portman, who was not in the least jealous, though her 
Doctor avowed himself in love with Mrs Pendennis, 
whom he pronounced to be by far the finest lady in 
the country—all her grief was, as she looked up 
fondly at Pen perched on the book-ladder, that her 
daughter, Minny, was too old for him—as indeed she 
was—Miss Mira Portman being at that period only 
two years younger than Pen’s mother, and weighing 
as much as Pen and Mrs Pendennis together. 

Are these details insipid ? Look back, good friend, 
at your own youth, and ask how was that? I like 
to think of a well-nurtured boy, brave and gentle, 
warm-hearted and loving, and looking the world in 
the face with kind honest eyes. What bright colours 
it wore then, and how you enjoyed it! A man has 
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not many years of such time. He does not know 
them whilst they are with him. Itis only when they 
are passed long away that he remembers how dear 
and happy they were. 

Mr Smirke, Dr Portman’s curate, was engaged, at 
a liberal salary, to walk or ride over from Clavering 
and pass several hours daily with the young gentle- 
man. Smirke was a man perfectly faultless at a 
tea-table, wore a curl on his fair forehead, and tied 
his neckcloth with a melancholy grace. He was a 
decent scholar and mathematician, and taught Pen 
as much as the lad was ever disposed to learn, which 
was not much. For Pen had soon taken the measure 
of his tutor, who, when he came riding into the court- 
yard at Fairoaks on his pony, turned out his toes so 
absurdly, and left such a gap between his knees and 
the saddle, that it was impossible for any lad endowed 
with a sense of humour to respect such an equestrian. 
He nearly killed Smirke with terror by putting him 
on his mare, and taking him a ride over a common, 
where the county foxhounds (then hunted by that 
staunch old sportsman, Mr Hardhead, of Dumpling- 
beare) happened to meet. Mr Smirke, on Pen’s 
mare, Rebecca (she was named after Pen’s favourite 
heroine, the daughter of Isaac of York), astounded 
the hounds as much as he disgusted the huntsmen, 
laming one of the former by persisting in riding 
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amongst the pack, and receiving a speech from the 
latter, more remarkable for energy of language, than 
any oration he had ever heard since he left the barge- 
men on the banks of Isis. 

Smirke and his pupil read the ancient poets to- 
gether, and rattled through them at a pleasant rate, 
very different from that steady grubbing pace with 
which the Cistercians used to go over the classic 
ground, scenting out each word as they went, and 
digging up every root in the way. Pen never liked 
to halt, but made his tutor construe when he was at 
fault, and thus galloped through the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, the tragic play-writers, and the charming 
wicked Aristophanes (whom he vowed to be the 
greatest poet of all). But he went so fast that, 
though he certainly galloped through a considerable 
extent of the ancient country, he clean forgot it in 
after life, and had only such a vague remembrance 
of his early classic course as a man has in the 
House of Commons, let us say, who still keeps up 
two or three quotations; or a reviewer who, just 
for decency’s sake, hints at a little Greek. 

Besides the ancient poets, you may be sure Pen 
read the English with great gusto. Smirke sighed 
and shook his head sadly both about Byron and 
Moore. But Pen was a sworn fire-worshipper and a 
Corsair; he had them by heart, and used to take 
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little Laura into the window and say, “ Zuleika, I 
am not thy brother,” in tones so tragic, that they 
caused the solemn little maid to open her great 
eyes still wider. She sat, until the proper hour 
for retirement, sewing at Mrs Pendennis’s knee, 
and listening to Pen reading out to her of nights 
without comprehending one word of what he 
read. . 

He read Shakespeare to his mother (which she 
said she liked, but didn’t), and Byron, and Pope, 
and his favourite Lalla Rookh, which pleased her 
indifferently. But as for Bishop Heber, and Mrs 
Hemans above all, this lady used to melt right away, 
and be absorbed into her pocket-handkerchief, when 
Pen read those authors to her in his kind boyish 
voice. “The Christian Year” was a book which 
appeared about that time. The son and the mother 
whispered it to each other with awe—Faint, very 
faint, and seldom in after life Pendennis heard that 
solemn church-music: but he always loved the 
remembrance of it, and of the times when it struck 
on his heart, and he walked over the fields full 
of hope and void of doubt, as the church-bells 
rang on Sunday morning. 

It was at this period of his existence, that Pen 
broke out in the Poets’ Corner of the County Chronicle, 
with some verses with which he was perfectly well 
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satisfied. His are the verses signed ‘“‘ NEP.,” 
addressed ‘To a tear’; ‘‘On the Anniversary 
of the Battle of Waterloo”; ‘“‘ To Madame Cara- 
dori singing at the Assize Meetings”; ‘‘ On Saint 
Bartholomew’s Day ” (a tremendous denunciation of 
Popery, and a solemn warning to the people of 
England to rally against emancipating the Roman 
Catholics), etc., ete.—all which masterpieces poor 
Mrs Pendennis kept along with his first socks, the 
first cutting of his hair, his bottle, and other interest- 
ing relics of his infancy. He used to gallop Rebecca 
over the neighbouring Dumpling Downs, or into the 
county town, which, if you please, we shall call 
Chatteris, spouting his own poems, and filled with 
quite a Byronic afflatus as he thought. 

His genius at this time was of a decidedly gloomy 
cast. He brought his mother a tragedy, at which, 
though he killed sixteen people before the second 
act, Helen laughed so, that he thrust the masterpiece 
into the fire in a pet. He projected an epic poem in 
blank verse, “* Cortez, or the Conqueror of Mexico, and 
the Inca’s Daughter.” He wrote part of ‘“ Seneca, 
or the Fatal Bath,” and “ Ariadne in Naxos”; 
classical pieces, with choruses and strophes and anti- 
strophes, which sadly puzzled Mrs Pendennis; and 
began a “History of the Jesuits,” in which he 
lashed that Order with tremendous severity. His 
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loyalty did his mother’s heart good to witness. He 
was a staunch, unflinching Church-and-King man 
in those days; and at the election, when Sir Giles 
Beanfield stood on the Blue interest, against Lord 
Trehawk, Lord Eyrie’s son, a Whig and a friend of 
Popery, Arthur Pendennis, with an immense bow 
for himself, which his mother made, and with a blue 
ribbon for Rebecca, rode alongside of the Reverend 
Doctor Portman, on his grey mare Dowdy, and 
at the head of the Clavering voters, whom the 
Doctor brought up to plump for the Protestant 
Champion. 

On that day Pen made his first speech at the Blue 
Hotel; and also, it appears, for the first time in his 
life—took a little more wine than was good for him. 
Mercy! what a scene it was at Fairoaks, when he 
rode back at ever so much o’clock at night. What 
moving about of lanterns in the courtyard and 
stables, though the moon was shining out; whata 
gathering of servants, as Pen came home, clattering 
over the bridge and up the stableyard, with half a 
score of the Clavering voters yelling after him the 
Blue song of the election ! 
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3. AT COLLEGE 


After some months of life at home, it was decided 
that Pendennis should go to College. He was entered 
as a student at the University of Oxbridge, and pre- 
parations were made for his departure from Clavering. 


The widow and Laura nervously set about the 
preparations for Pen’s kit, and filled trunks with his 
books and linen. Helen wrote cards with the name 
of Arthur Pendennis, Esq., which were duly nailed 
on the boxes; and at which both she and Laura 
looked with tearful, wistful eyes. It was not until 
long, long after he was gone, that Pen remembered 
how constant and tender the affection of these 
women had been, and how selfish his own conduct 
was. 

A night soon comes, when the mail, with echoing 
horn and blazing lamps, stops at the lodge-gate of 
Fairoaks, and Pen’s trunks and his uncle’s are placed 
on the roof of the carriage, into which the pair pre- 
sently afterwards enter. 

Helen and Laura are standing by the evergreens 
of the shrubbery, their figures lighted up by the 
coach lamps; the guard cries “ All right!” in 
another instant the carriage whirls onward; the 
lights disappear, and Helen’s heart and prayers go 
with them. 
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Her sainted benedictions follow the departing boy. 
He has left the home-nest in which he has been 
chafing ; he is eager to go forth and try his restless 
wings. 

How lonely the house looks without him! The 
corded trunks and book-boxes are there in his empty 
study. Laura asks leave to come and sleep in 
Helen’s room: and when she has cried herself to 
sleep there, the mother goes softly into Pen’s 
vacant chamber, and kneels down by the bed on 
which the moon is shining, and there prays for her 
boy as mothers only know how to plead. He knows 
that her pure blessings are following him, as he is 
carried miles away. 

There were no railroads made when Arthur 
Pendennis went to the famous University of 
Oxbridge ; but he drove thither, in a well-appointed 
coach, filled inside and out with dons, gownsmen, 
young freshmen about to enter, and their guardians, 
who were conducting them to the University. A 
fat old gentleman, in grey stockings, from the City, 
who sate by Major Pendennis inside the coach, 
having his pale-faced son opposite, was frightened 
beyond measure when he heard that the coach 
had been driven for a couple of stages by young Mr 
Foker, of Saint Boniface College, who was the friend 
of all men, including coachmen, and could drive as 
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well as Tom Hicks himself. Pen sate on the roof, 
examining coach, passengers, and country, with 
great delight and curiosity. His heart jumped with 
pleasure as the famous University came in view, 
and the magnificent prospect of venerable towers 
and pinnacles, tall elms and shining river, spread 
before him. 

Pen had passed a few days with his uncle at the 
Major’s lodgings, in Bury Street, before they set out 
for Oxbridge. Major Pendennis thought that the 
lad’s wardrobe wanted renewal; and Arthur was 
by no means averse to any plan which was to bring 
him new coats and waistcoats. There was no end 
to the sacrifices which the self-denying uncle made 
in the youth’s behalf. London was awfully lonely. 
The Pall Mall pavement was deserted ; the very red- 
jackets had gone out of town. There was scarce a 
face to be seen in the bow-windows of the clubs. 
The Major conducted his nephew into one or two of 
those desert mansions, and wrote down the lad’s 
name on the candidate list of one of them; and 
Arthur’s pleasure at this compliment on his guardian’s 
part was excessive. He read in the parchment 
volume his name and titles, as ‘‘ Arthur Pendennis, 
Esquire, of Fairoaks Lodge, ——shire, and Saint 
Boniface College, Oxbridge; proposed by Major 
Pendennis, and seconded by Viscount Colchicum,” 
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with a thrill of intense gratification. “You will 
come in for ballot in about three years, by which 
time you will have taken your degree,” the guardian 
said. Pen longed for the three years to be over, and 
surveyed the stucco halls, and vast libraries, and 
drawing-rooms, as already his own property. The 
Major laughed slyly to see the pompous airs of the 
simple young fellow, as he strutted out of the build- 
ing. He and Foker drove down in the latter’s cab 
one day to the Grey Friars, and renewed acquaint- 
ance with some of their old comrades there. The 
boys came crowding up to the cab as it stood by the 
Grey Friars gates, where they were entering, and 
admired the chestnut horse, and the tights and livery 
and gravity of Stoopid, the tiger. The bell for 
afternoon school rang as they were swaggering about 
the playground talking to their old cronies. The 
awful Doctor passed into school with his grammar in 
his hand. Foker slunk away uneasily at his presence, 
but Pen went up blushing, and shook the dignitary 
by the hand. He laughed as he thought that well- 
remembered Latin Grammar had boxed his ears many 
a time. He was generous, good-natured, and, in a 
word, perfectly conceited and satisfied with himself. 

Then they drove to the parental brew-house. 
Foker’s Entire is composed in an enormous pile of 
buildings, not far from the Grey Friars, and the name 
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of that well-known firm is gilded upon innumerable 
public-house signs, tenanted by its vassals in the 
neighbourhood: the venerable junior partner and 
manager did honour to the young lord of the vats 
and his friend, and served them with silver flagons 
of brown stout, so strong, that you would have 
thought, not only the young men, but the very 
horse Mr Harry Foker drove, was affected by the 
potency of the drink, for he rushed home to the 
west-end of the town at a rapid pace, which en- 
dangered the pie-stalls and the women on the cross- 
ings, and brought the cab-steps into collision with 
the posts at the street corners, and caused Stoopid 
to swing fearfully on his board behind. | 

The Major was quite pleased when Pen was with 
his young acquaintance; listened to Mr Foker’s 
artless stories with the greatest interest: gave the 
two boys a fine dinner at a Covent Garden Coffee- 
house, whence they proceeded to the play; but 
was above all happy when Mr and Lady Agnes 
Foker, who happened to be in London, requested 
the pleasure of Major Pendennis and Mr Arthur 
Pendennis’s company at dinner in Grosvenor Street. 

Lady Agnes, who, wrapped up in Harry, was the 
fondest of mothers, and one of the most good-natured 
though not the wisest of women, received her son’s 
friend with great cordiality ; and astonished Pen by 
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accounts of the severe course of studies which her 
darling boy was pursuing, and which she feared 
might injure his dear health. Foker the elder burst 
into a horse-laugh at some of these speeches, and 
the heir of the house winked his eye very knowingly 
at his friend. And Lady Agnes then going through 
her son’s history from the earliest time, and recount- 
ing his miraculous sufferings in the measles and 
whooping-cough, his escape from drowning, the 
shocking tyrannies practised upon him at that horrid 
school, whither Mr Foker would send him because 
he had been brought up there himself, and she never 
would forgive that disagreeable Doctor, no, never— 
Lady Agnes, we say, having prattled away for an 
hour incessantly about her son, voted the two 
Messieurs Pendennis most agreeable men ; and when 
the pheasants came with the second course, which 
the Major praised as the very finest birds he ever 
saw, her Ladyship said they came from Logwood (as 
the Major knew perfectly well) and hoped that they 
would both pay her a visit there—at Christmas, or 
when dear Harry was at home for the vacations. 

Pen wrote a droll account of his doings in London, 
and the play, and the visit to the old Friars, and the 
brewery, and the party at Mr Foker’s, to his dearest 
mother, who was saying her prayers at home in the 
lonely house at Fairoaks, her heart full of love and 
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tenderness unutterable for the boy: and she and 
Laura read that letter and those which followed, 
many, many times, and brooded over them as 


women do. It was the first step in life that Pen was — 


making—Ah! what a dangerous journey it is, and 
how the bravest may stumble and the strongest fail. 
Brother wayfarer! may you have a kind arm to 
support yours on the path, and a friendly hand to 
succour those who fall beside you! May truth 
guide, mercy forgive at the end, and love accompany 
always! Without that lamp how blind the traveller 
would be, and how black and cheerless the journey ! 

So the coach drove up to that ancient and com- 
fortable inn, the Trencher, which stands in Main 
Street, Oxbridge, and Pen, with delight and eager- 
ness, remarked, for the first time, gownsmen going 
about, chapel-bells clinking (bells in Oxbridge are 
ringing from morning-tide till even-song),—towers 
and pinnacles rising calm and stately over the gables 
and antique house-roofs of the city. Previous com- 
munications had taken place between Dr Portman, 
on Pen’s part, and Mr Buck, Tutor of Boniface, on 
whose side Pen was entered; and as soon as Major 
Pendennis had arranged his personal appearance, 
so that it should make a satisfactory impression upon 
Pen’s tutor, the pair walked down Main Street, and 
passed the great gate and belfry-tower of Saint 
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George’s College, and so came, as they were directed, 
to Saint Boniface, where again Pen’s heart began to 
beat as they entered at the wicket of the venerable 
ivy-mantled gate of the College. It is surmounted 
with an ancient dome almost covered with creepers, 
and adorned with the effigy of the Saint from whom 
the House takes its name, and many coats-of-arms 
of its royal and noble benefactors. — 

The porter pointed out a queer old tower at the 
corner of the quadrangle, by which Mr Buck’s rooms 
were approached, and the two gentlemen walked 
across the square, the main features of which were 
at once and for ever stamped in Pen’s mind—the 
pretty fountain playing in the centre of the fair grass 
plats ; the tall chapel windows and buttresses rising 
to the right; the hall, with its tapering lantern and 
oriel window; the lodge, from the doors of which 
the Master issued awfully in rustling silks ; the lines 
of the surrounding rooms pleasantly broken by carved 
chimneys, grey turrets, and quaint gables—all these 
Mr Pen’s eyes drank in with an eagerness which be- 
longs to first impressions; and Major Pendennis 
surveyed with that calmness which belongs to a 
gentleman who does not care for the picturesque, 
and whose eyes have been somewhat dimmed by 
the constant glare of the pavement of Pall Mall. 

Saint George’s is the great College of the University 
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of Oxbridge, with its four vast quadrangles, and its 
beautiful hall and gardens, and the Georgians, as the 
men are called, wear gowns of a peculiar cut, and give 
themselves no small airs of superiority over all other 
young men. Little Saint Boniface is but a petty 
hermitage in comparison of the huge consecrated 
pile alongside of which it lies. But considering its 
size it has always kept an excellent name in the 
University. Its ton is very good; the best families 
of certain counties have time out of mind sent up 
their young men to Saint Boniface; the College 
livings are remarkably good, the fellowships easy ; 
the Boniface men had had more than their fair share 
of University honours ; their boat was third upon the 
river; their chapel choir is not inferior to Saint 
George’s itself; and the Boniface ale the best in 
Oxbridge. 

Into this certainly not the least snugly sheltered 
arbour amongst the groves of Academe, Pen now 
found his way, leaning on his uncle’s arm, and 
they speedily reached Mr Buck’s rooms, and were 
conducted into the apartment of that courteous 
gentleman. + 

He had received previous information from Doctor 
Portman regarding Pen, with respect to whose 
family, fortune, and personal merits the honest 
Doctor had spoken with no small enthusiasm. In- 
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deed, Portman had described Arthur to the tutor as 
“a young gentleman of some fortune and Janded 
estate, of one of the most ancient families in the 
kingdom, and possessing such a character and genius 
as were sure, under proper guidance, to make him 
a credit to the College and the University.” Under 
such recommendations, the tutor was, of course, most 
cordial to the young freshman and his guardian, 
invited the latter to dine in hall, where he would 
have the satisfaction of seeing his nephew wear his 
gown and eat his dinner for the first time, and re- 
quested the pair to take wine at his rooms after hall, 
and in consequence of the highly favourable report he 
had received of Mr Arthur Pendennis, said he should 
be happy to give him the best set of rooms to be 
had in College—a gentleman-pensioner’s set, indeed, 
which were just luckily vacant. When a College 
magnate takes the trouble to be polite, there is no 
man more splendidly courteous. Immersed in their 
books, and excluded from the world by the gravity 
of their occupations, these reverend men assume a 
solemn magnificence of compliment in which they 
rustle and swell as in their grand robes of state. 
Those silks and brocades are not put on for all comers 
or every day. 

When the two gentlemen had taken leave of the 
tutor in his study, and had returned to Mr Buck’s 
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ante-room, or lecture-room, a very handsome apart- 
ment, turkey-carpeted, and hung with excellent 
prints and richly framed pictures, they found the 
tutor’s servant already in waiting there, accompanied 
by a man with a bag full of caps and a number of 
gowns, from which Pen might select a cap and gown 
for himself, and the servant, no doubt, would get a 
commission proportionable to the service done by 
him. Mr Pen was all in a tremor of pleasure as the 
bustling tailor tried on a gown, and pronounced that 
it was an excellent fit; and then he put the pretty 
College cap on, in rather a dandified manner, and 
somewhat on one side, as he had seen Fiddicombe, 
the youngest master at Grey Friars, wear it. And he 
inspected the entire costume with a great deal of 
satisfaction in one of the great gilt mirrors which 
ornamented Mr: Buck’s lecture-room: for some of 
these college divines are no more above looking- 
glasses than a lady is, and look to the set of their 
gowns and caps quite as anxiously as folks do of the 
lovelier sex. 

Then Davis, the skip or attendant, led the way, 
keys in hand, across the quadrangle, the Major and 
Pen following him, the latter blushing and pleased 
with his new academical habiliments, across the 
quadrangle to the rooms which were destined for the 
freshman ; and which were vacated by the retreat 
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of the gentleman pensioner, Mr Spicer. The rooms 
were very comfortable, with large cross beams, high 
wainscots, and small windows in deep embrasures. 
Mr Spicer’s furniture was there, and to be sold at a 
valuation, and Major Pendennis agreed on _ his 
nephew’s behalf to take the available part of it, 
laughingly, however, declining (as, indeed, Pen 
did for his own part) six sporting prints, and 
four groups of opera-dancers with gauze draperies, 
which formed the late occupant’s _ pictorial 
collection. 

Then they went to hall, where Pen sate down and 
ate his commons with his brother freshmen, and the 
Major took his place at the high-table along with the 
College dignitaries and other fathers or guardians of 
youth, who had come up with their sons to Oxbridge ; 
and after hall they went to Mr Bucks to take wine ; 
and after wine to chapel, where the Major sate with 
great gravity in the upper place, having a fine view 
of the Master in his carved throne or stall under the 
organ-loft, where that gentleman, the learned Doctor 
Donne, sate magnificent, with his great prayer-book 
before him, an image of statuesque piety and rigid 
devotion. All the young freshmen behaved with 
gravity and decorum, but Pen was shocked to 
see that atrocious little Foker, who came in very 
late, and half a dozen of his comrades in the 
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gentlemen-pensioners’ seats, giggling and talking 
as if they had been in so many stalls at the 
Opera. 

Pen could hardly sleep at night in his bedroom at 
the Trencher, so anxious was he to begin his College 
life, and to get into his own apartments. What did 
he think about as he lay tossing and awake? Was 
it about his mother at home; the pious soul whose 
life was bound up in his? Yes, let us hope he 
thought of her a little. 

He and his uncle passed the morning with great 
satisfaction in making purchases for the better com- 
fort of the apartments which the lad was about to 
occupy. Mr Spicer’s china and glass were in a dread- 
fully dismantled condition, his lamps smashed, and 
his book-cases by no means so spacious as those 
shelves which would be requisite to receive the con- 
tents of the boxes which were lying in the hall at 
Fairoaks, and which were addressed to Arthur in the 
hand of poor Helen. 

The boxes that his mother had packed with so 
much care arrived in a few days. Pen was touched 
as he read the superscriptions in the dear well-known 
hand, and he arranged in their proper places all the 
books, his old friends, and all the linen and table- 
cloths which Helen had selected from the family 
stock, and all the jam-pots which little Laura had 
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bound in straw, and the hundred simple gifts of 
home. 

Our friend Pen was not sorry when his Mentor took 
leave of the young gentleman on the second day after 
the arrival of the pair in Oxbridge, and we may be 
sure that the Major on his part was very glad to have 
discharged his duty, and to have the duty over. 
Foker and Pen saw him off in the coach, and the 
former youth gave particular orders to the coachman 
to take care of that gentleman inside. It pleased the 
elder Pendennis to have his nephew in the company 
of a young fellow who would introduce him to the 
best set of the University. The Major rushed off to 
London and thence to Cheltenham, from which 
watering-place he descended upon some neighbouring 
great houses, whereof the families were not gone 
abroad, and where good shooting and company were 
to be had. 

We are not about to go through young Pen’s 
academical career very minutely. 

During the first term of Mr Pen’s University life, 
he attended classical and mathematical lectures with 
tolerable assiduity; but discovering before very 
long time that he had little taste or genius for the 
pursuing of the exact sciences, and being perhaps 
rather annoyed that one or two very vulgar young 
men, who did not even use straps to their trousers 
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so as to cover the abominably thick and coarse shoes 
and stockings which they wore, beat him completely 
in the lecture-room,—he gave up his attendance at 
that course, and announced to his fond parent that 
he proposed to devote himself exclusively to the 
cultivation of Greek and Roman Literature. 

Mrs Pendennis was, for her part, quite satisfied 
that her darling boy should pursue that branch of 
learning for which he had the greatest inclination ; 
and only besought him not to ruin his health by too 
much study, for she had heard the most melancholy 
stories of young students who, by over-fatigue, had 
brought on brain-fevers and perished untimely in 
the midst of their University career. And Pen’s 
health, which was always delicate, was to be regarded, 
as she justly said, beyond all considerations or vain 
honours. Pen, although not aware of any lurking 
disease which was likely to endanger his life, yet 
kindly promised his mamma not to sit up reading too 
late of nights, and stuck to his word in this respect 
with a great deal more tenacity of resolution than he 
exhibited upon some other occasions, when perhaps 
he was a little remiss. 

Presently he began, too, to find that he learned 
little good in the classical lecture. His fellow- 
students there were too dull, as in mathematics they 
were too learned for him. Mr Buck, the tutor, was 
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no better a scholar than many a fifth-form boy at 
Grey Friars; might have some stupid humdrum 
notions about the metre and grammatical construc- 
tion of a passage of Aischylus or Aristophanes, but 
had no more notion of the poetry than Mrs Binge, 
his bed-maker ; and Pen grew weary of hearing the 
dull students and tutor blunder through a few lines 
of a play, which he could read in a tenth part of the 
time which they gave to it. After all, private read- 
ing, as he began to perceive, was the only study which 
was really prcfitable to a man; and he announced to 
his mamma that he should read by himself a great 
deal more, and in public a great deal less. That 
excellent woman knew no more about Homer than 
she did about Algebra, but she was quite contented 
with Pen’s arrangements regarding his course of 
studies, and felt perfectly confident that her dear 
boy would get the place which he merited. 

Pen did not come home until after Christmas, a 
little to the fond mother’s disappointment, and 
Laura’s, who was longing for him to make a fine snow 
fortification, such as he had made three winters 
before. But he was invited to Logwood, Lady Agnes 
Foker’s, where there were private theatricals, and a 
gay Christmas party of very fine folks, some of them 
whom Major Pendennis would on no account have his 
nephew neglect. However, he stayed at home for 
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the last three weeks of the vacation, and Laura had 
the opportunity of remarking what a quantity of fine 
new clothes he brought with him, and his mother 
admired his improved appearance and manly and 
decided tone. 

He did not come home at Easter; but when he 
arrived for the long vacation, he brought more smart 
clothes; appearing in the morning in wonderful 
shooting-jackets, with remarkable buttons ; and in 
the evening in gorgeous velvet waistcoats, with 
richly embroidered cravats, and curious linen. And 
as she pried about his room, she saw, oh, such a 
beautiful dressing-case, with silver mountings, and a 
quantity of lovely rings and jewellery. And he had 
a new French watch and gold chain, in place of the 
big old chronometer, with its bunch of jingling seals, 
which had hung from the fob of John Pendennis, 
and by the seconds-hand of which the defunct 
doctor had felt many a patient’s pulse in his time. 
It was but a few months back Pen had longed for 
this watch, which he thought the most splendid and 
august time-piece in the world; and just before he 
went to College, Helen had taken it out of her trinket- 
box (where it had remained unwound since the death 
of her husband) and given it to Pen with a solemn 
and appropriate little speech respecting his father’s 
virtues and the proper use of time. This portly and 
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valuable chronometer Pen now pronounced to be out 
of date, and indeed, made some comparisons between 
it and a warming-pan, which Laura thought disre- 
spectful, and he left the watch in a drawer, in the 
company of soiled primrose gloves, cravats which 
had gone out of favour, and of that other school 
watch? which has once before been mentioned in 
this history. Our old friend, Rebecca, Pen _pro- 
nounced to be no longer up to his weight, and swopped 
her away for another and more powerful horse, for 
which he had to pay rather a heavy figure. Mrs 
Pendennis gave the boy the money for the new horse ; 
and Laura cried when Rebecca was fetched away. 
Arthur’s own allowances were liberal all this time ; 
indeed, much more so than those of the sons of far 
more wealthy men. Years before, the thrifty and 
affectionate John Pendennis, whose darling project it 
had ever been to give his son a University education, 
and those advantages of which his own father’s ex- 
travagance had deprived him, had begun laying by 
a store of money which he called Arthur’s Education 
Fund. Year after year in his book his executors 
found entries of sums vested as A. E. F., and during 
the period subsequent to her husband’s decease, and 
before Pen’s entry at College, the widow had added 
sundry sums to this fund, so that when Arthur went 
up to Oxbridge it reached no inconsiderable amount. 
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«Let him be liberally allowanced,” was Major Pen- 
dennis’s maxim. “ Let him make his first entrée into 
the world as a gentleman, and take his place with 
men of good rank and station; after giving it to him, 
it will be his own duty to hold it. There is no such 
bad policyas stinting a boy—or putting him on a lower 
allowance than his fellows. Arthur will have to face 
the world and fight for himself presently. Meanwhile 
we shall have procured for him good friends, gentle- 
manly habits, and have him well backed and well 
trained against the time when the real struggle 
comes.” And these liberal opinions the Major pro- 
bably advanced, both because they were just, and 
because he was not dealing with his own money. 
Thus young Pen, the only son of an estated country 
gentleman, with a good allowance, and of a gentle- 
manlike bearing and person, looked to be a lad of 
much more consequence than he was really; and 
was held by the Oxbridge authorities, tradesmen, and 
undergraduates, as quite a young buck and member 
of the aristocracy. His manner was frank, brave, 
and perhaps a little impertinent, as becomes a high- 
spirited youth. He was perfectly generous and free- 
handed with his money, which seemed pretty plenti- 
ful. He loved joviality, and had a good voice for a 
song. Boat-racing had not risen in Pen’s time to the 
fureur which, as we are given to understand, it has 
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since attained in the University; and riding and 
tandem-driving were the fashions of the ingenuous 
youth. Pen rode well to hounds, appeared in pink, 
as became a young buck, and not particularly ex- 
travagant in equestrian or any other amusement, 
yet managed to run up a fine bill at Niles, the livery 
stable-keeper, and in a number of other quarters. 
In fact, this lucky young gentleman had almost 
every taste to a considerable degree. He was very 
fond of books of all sorts: Doctor Portman had 
taught him to like rare editions, and his own taste 
led him to like beautiful bindings. It was marvellous 
what tall copies, and gildings, and marbling, and 
blind-tooling, the booksellers and binders put upon 
Pen’s book-shelves. He had a very fair taste in 
matters of art, and a keen relish for prints of a high 
school—none of your French Opera Dancers, or 
tawdry Racing Prints, such as had delighted the 
simple eyes of Mr Spicer, his predecessor—but your 
Stranges, and Rembrandt etchings, and Wilkies before 
the letter, with which his apartments were furnished 
presently in the most perfect good taste, as was 
allowed in the University, where this young fellow 
got no small reputation. We have mentioned that 
he exhibited a certain partiality for rings, jewellery, 
and fine raiment of all sorts; and it must be owned 
that Mr Pen, during his time at the University, was 
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rather a dressy man, and loved to array himself in 
splendour. He and his polite friends would dress 
themselves out with as much care in order to go and 
dine at each other’s rooms, as other folks would who 
were going to enslave a mistress. They said he 
used to wear rings over his kid gloves, which he 
always denies; but what follies will not youth 
perpetrate with its own admirable gravity and 
simplicity? That he took perfumed baths is a 
truth; and he used to say that he took them 
after meeting certain men of a very low set in 
hall. > 

In fact, in the course of his second year, Arthur 
Pendennis had become one of the men of fashion in 
the University. It is curious to watch that facile 
admiration and simple fidelity of youth. They hang 
round a leader: and wonder at him, and love him, 
and imitate him. No generous boy ever lived, I 
suppose, that has not had some wonderment of 
admiration for another boy ; and Monsieur Pen at 
Oxbridge had his school, his faithful band of friends, 
and his rivals. When the young men heard at the 
haberdashers’ shop that Mr Pendennis of Boniface 
had just ordered a crimson satin cravat, you would 
see a couple of dozen crimson satin cravats in Main 
Street in the course of the week—and Simon, the 
jeweller, was known to sell no less than two gross of 
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Pendennis’ pins, from a pattern which the young 
gentleman had selected in his shop. 
Now, if any person with an arithmetical turn of 
_ mind will take the trouble to calculate what a sum 
of money it would cost a young man to indulge 
freely in all the above propensities which we have 
said Mr Pen possessed, it will be seen that a young 
fellow, with such liberal tastes and amusements, must 
needs in the course of two or three years spend or 
owe a very handsome sum of money. We have said 
our friend Pen had not a calculating turn. No one 
propensity of his was outrageously extravagant ; and 
it is certain that Paddington’s tailor’s account ; 
~ Guttlebury’s cook’s bill for dinners; Dilly Tandy’s 
bill with Finn, the printseller, for Raphael-Morghens, 
and Landseer proofs; and Wormall’s dealings with 
Parkton, the great bookseller, for Aldine editions, 
black-letter folios, and richly illuminated Missals of 
the sixteenth century ; and Snaffle’s or Foker’s score 
with Nile the horse-dealer, were, each and all of them, 
incomparably greater than any little bills which Mr 
Pen might run up with the above-mentioned trades- 
men. But Pendennis of Boniface had the advantage 
over all these young gentlemen, his friends and 
associates, of a universality of taste: and whereas 
young Lord Paddington did not care twopence for 
the most beautiful print, or to look into any gilt frame 
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that had not a mirror within it; and Guttlebury 
did not mind in the least how he was dressed, and 
had an aversion to horse exercise, nay a terror of it ; 
' and Snaffle never read any printed works but the 
Racing Calendar or Bell’s Life, or cared for any 
manuscript except his greasy little scrawl of a 
betting-book—our catholic-minded young friend 
occupied himself in every one of the branches of 
science or pleasure above mentioned, and distin- 
guished himself tolerably in each. 

Hence young Pen got a prodigious reputation in 
the University, and was hailed as a sort of Crichton ; 
and as for the English verse prize, in competition 
for which we have seen him busily engaged at’ Fair- 
oaks, Jones of Jesus carried it that year certainly, 
but the undergraduates thought Pen’s much a 
finer poem, and he had his verses printed at his 
own expense, and distributed in gilt morocco covers 
amongst his acquaintance. 

Amidst these friends then, and a host more, Pen 
passed more than two brilliant and happy years of 
his life. He had his fill of pleasure and popularity. 
No dinner or supper party was complete without 
him; and Pen’s jovial wit, and Pen’s songs, and 
dashing courage, and frank and manly bearing, 
charmed all the undergraduates. Though he became 
the favourite and leader of young men who were much 
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his superiors in wealth and station, he was much too 
generous to endeavour to propitiate them by any 
meanness or cringing on his own part, and would 
not neglect the humblest man of his acquaintance 
in order to curry favour with the richest young 
grandee in the University. His name is still re- 
membered at the Union Debating Club, as one of the 
brilliant orators of his day. By the way, from having 
been an ardent Tory in his freshman’s year, his 
principles took a sudden turn afterwards, and he 
became a Liberal of the most violent order. He 
avowed himself a Dantonist, and asserted that Louis 
the Sixteenth was served right. And as for Charles 
the First, he vowed that he would chop off that 
monarch’s head with his own right hand were he then 
in the room at the Union Debating Club, and had 
Cromwell no other executioner for the traitor. He 
and Lord Magnus Charters, the Marquis of Runny- 
mede’s son, before mentioned, were the most truculent 
republicans of their day. 

There are reputations of this sort made quite in- 
dependent of the collegiate hierarchy, in the republic 
of gownsmen. A man may be famous in the Honour 
lists and entirely unknown to the undergraduates : 
who elect kings and chieftains of their own, whom 
they admire and obey, as negro gangs have private 
black sovereigns in their own body, to whom they pay 
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an occult obedience, besides that which they publicly 
profess for their owners and drivers. Among the 
young ones Pen became famous and popular: not 
that he did much, but there was a general deter- 
mination that he could do a great deal if he 
chose. ‘“ Ah, if Pendennis of Boniface would but 
try,” the men said, “he might do anything.” He 
was backed for the Greek Ode won by Smith of 
Trinity ; everybody was sure he would have the 
Latin hexameter prize, which Brown of St John’s, 
however, carried off, and in this way one 
University honour after another was lost by him, 
until, after two or three failures, Mr Pen ceased 
to compete. But he got a declamation prize in his 
own College, and brought home to his mother and 
Laura at Fairoaks a set of prize-books begilt with 
the College arms, and so big, well-bound, and mag- 
nificent, that these ladies thought there had been 
no such prize ever given in a college before as this 
of Pen’s, and that he had won the very largest 
honour which Oxbridge was capable of awarding. 
In his third year at College, the duns began to 
gather awfully round about him, and there was a 
levee at his oak which scandalised the tutors, and 
would have scared many a stouter heart. With 
some of these he used to battle, some he would bully, 
and some deprecate. And it is reported of him that 
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little Mary Frodsham, the daughter of a certain poor 
gilder and frame-maker, whom Mr Pen had thought 
fit to employ, and who had made a number of beauti- 
ful frames for his fine prints, coming to Pendennis 
with a piteous tale that her father was ill with ague, 
and that there was an execution in their house, Pen 
in an anguish of remorse rushed away, pawned his 
grand watch and every single article of jewellery 
except two old gold sleeve-buttons, which had be- 
longed to his father, and rushed with the proceeds to 
Frodsham’s shop, where, with tears in his eyes, and 
the deepest repentance and humility, he asked the 
poor tradesman’s pardon. 

This, young gentlemen, is not told as an instance of 
Pen’s virtue, but rather of his weakness. It would 
have been much more virtuous to have had no prints 
at all. He still owed for the baubles which he sold 
in order to pay Frodsham’s bill, and his mother had 
cruelly to pinch herself in order to discharge the 
jeweller’s account, so that she was in the end the 
sufferer by the lad’s impertinent fancies and follies. 
We are not presenting Pen to you as a hero or a 
model, only as a lad, who, in the midst of a thousand 
vanities and weaknesses, has as yet some generous 
impulses, and is not altogether dishonest. 

At last came the Degree Examinations. Many a 
young man of his year whose hob-nailed shoes Pen 
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had derided, and whose face or coat he had cari- 
catured—many a man whom he had treated with 
scorn in the lecture-room or crushed with his elo- 
quence in the debating club—many of his own set 
who had not half his brains, but a little regularity 


and constancy of occupation, took high places in the . 
honours, or passed with decent credit. And where — 


in the list was Pen the superb, Pen the wit and 


— 


dandy, Pen the poet and orator? Ah! where was — 


Pen, the widow’s darling and sole pride? Let us 


hide our heads, and shut up the page. ‘The lists © 


came out ; and a dreadful rumour rushed through the 
University, that Pendennis of Boniface was plucked. 


4. IN CHAMBERS 


Pendennis returned to College after the vacation, 
tried once more, and this time, by hard work, took 
his degree; then came back to Fairoaks, where he 
remained for nearly a year. At the end of that time 
it was decided that he should go up to London, 
establish himself in chambers at the Temple, and read 
for the Bar. 


When the Major returned to London, which he 
did in time for the fogs of November, after enjoying 
which he proposed to spend Christmas with some 
friends in the country, he found another card of 
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Arthur’s, on which Lamb Court, Temple, was en- 
graved, and a note from that young gentleman and 
from his mother, stating that he was come to town, 
was entered a member of the Upper Temple, and was 
reading hard for the Bar. 

Lamb Court, Temple :—where was it? Major 
Pendennis remembered that some ladies of fashion 
used to talk of dining with Mr Ayliffe, the barrister, 
who was in “ society,’ 
King’s Bench, of which prison there was probably 
a branch in the Temple, and Ayliffe was very likely 
an officer. Mr Deuceace, Lord Crab’s son, had also 
lived there, he recollected. He despatched Morgan 
to find out where Lamb Court was, and to report 
upon the lodging selected by Mr Arthur. That 
alert messenger had little difficulty in discover- 
ing Mr Pen’s abode. Discreet Morgan had in his 
time traced people far more difficult to find than 
Arthur. 

‘¢ What sort of a place is it, Morgan?” asked the 
Major out of the bed-curtains in Bury Street the next 
morning, as the valet was arranging his toilette in 
the deep yellow London fog. 

‘““T should say rayther a shy place,” said Mr 
Morgan. ‘The lawyers lives there, and has their 
yames on the doors. Mr Harthur lives three pair 
1igh, sir. Mr Warrington lives there too, sir.” 


? 


and who lived there in the 
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“Suffolk Warringtons! I shouldn’t wonder: a 
good family,” thought the Major. ‘“ The cadets of 
many of our good families follow the robe as a pro- 
fession. Comfortable rooms, eh ? ” 

‘“‘ Honly saw the outside of the door, sir, with Mr 
Warrington’s name and Mr Arthur’s painted up, and 
a piece’ of paper with ‘back at 6°; but I couldn’t 
see no servant, sir.” 

‘“* Economical at any rate,” said the Major. 

‘“‘ Very, sir. Three pair, sir. Nasty black stair- 
case as ever I see. Wonder how a gentleman can 
live in such a place.” 

‘Pray, who taught you where gentlemen should 
or should not live, Morgan? Mr Arthur, sir, is 
going to study for the bar, sir,” the Major 
said with much dignity; and closed the conver- 
sation and began to array himself in the yellow 
fog. 

* Boys will be boys,” the mollified uncle thought 
to himself. “* He has written to me a good letter. 
Colchicum says he has had him to dine, and thinks 
him a gentlemanlike lad. His mother is one of the 
best creatures in the world. If he has sown his wild 
oats, and will stick to his business, he may do well yet. 
He doesn’t like to come here till I give him leave, 
and puts it in a very manly nice way. I was 
angry with. him, after his Oxbridge escapades—and 
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showed it, too, when he was here before—Gad, I’ll 
go and see him, hang me if I don’t.” 

And having ascertained from Morgan that he could 
reach the Temple without much difficulty, and that a 
City omnibus would put him down at the gate, the 
Major one day after breakfast at- his Club—not the 
Polyanthus, whereof Mr Pen was just elected a 
member, but another Club: for the Major was too 
wise to have a nephew as a constant inmate of any 
house where he was in the habit of passing his time 
—the Major one day entered one of those public 
vehicles, and bade the conductor to put him down 
at the gate of the Upper Temple. 

When Major Pendennis reached that dingy portal 
it was about twelve o’clock in the day ; and he was 
directed by a civil personage with a badge and a 
white apron, through some dark alleys, and under 
various melancholy archways into courts each more 
dismal than the other, until finally he reached Lamb 
Court. If it was dark in Pall Mall, what was it in 
Lamb Court ? Candles were burning in many of the 
rooms there—in the pupil-room of Mr Hodgeman, 
the special pleader, whose six pupils were scribbling 
declarations under the tallow ; in Sir Hokey Walker’s 
clerk’s room, where the clerk, a person far more 
gentlemanlike and cheerful in appearance than the 
celebrated counsel, his master, was conversing in a 
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patronising manner with the managing clerk of an 
attorney at the door ; and in Curling the wig-maker’s 
melancholy shop, where, from behind the feeble 
glimmer of a couple of lights, large serjeants’ and 
judges’ wigs were looming drearily, with the blank 
blocks looking at the lamp-post in the court. Two 
little clerks were playing at toss-halfpenny under 
that lamp. A laundress in patters passed in at one 
door, a newspaper boy issued from another. A 
porter, whose white apron was faintly visible, paced 
up and down. It would be impossible to conceive 
a place more dismal, and the Major shuddered to 
think that any one should select such a residence. 
“Good Ged!” he said, “the poor boy mustn’t 
live on here.” 

The feeble and filthy oil-lamps, with which the 
staircases of the Upper Temple are lighted of nights, 
were of course not illuminating the stairs by day, and 
Major Pendennis, having read with difficulty his 
nephew’s name under Mr Warrington’s on the wall 
of No. 6, found still greater difficulty in climbing 
the abominable black stairs, up the banisters of 
which, which contributed their damp exudations to 
his gloves, he groped painfully until he came to the 
third storey. A candle was in the passage of one of 
the two sets of rooms ; the doors were open, and the 
names of Mr Warrington and Mr A. Pendennis were 
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very clearly visible to the Major as he went in. An 
Trish charwoman, with a pail and broom, opened the 
door for the Major. 

“Is that the beer?” cried out a great voice : 
“ give us hold of it.” 

The gentleman who was speaking was seated on 
a table, unshorn and smoking a short pipe; in a 
farther chair sate Pen, with a cigar, and his legs 
near the fire. A little boy, who acted as the clerk 
of these gentlemen, was grinning in the Major’s 
face, at the idea of his being mistaken for beer. 
Here, upon the third floor, the rooms were some- 
what lighter, and the Major could see the place. 

“Pen, my boy, it’s I—it’s your uncle,” he said, 
choking with the smoke. But as most young men 
of fashion used the weed, he pardoned the practice 
easily enough. 

Mr Warrington got up from the table, and Pen, 
in a very perturbed manner, from his chair. “ Beg 
your pardon for mistaking you,” said Warrington, 
in a frank, loud voice. ‘“ Will you take a cigar, 
sir? Clear those things off the chair, Pidgeon, and 
pull it round to the fire.” 

Pen flung his cigar into the grate; and was pleased 
with the cordiality with which his uncle shook him 
by the hand. As soon as he could speak for the stairs 


and the smoke, the Major began to ask Pen very 
H 
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kindly about himself and about his mother; for 
blood is blood, and he was pleased once more to 
see the boy. 

Pen gave his news, and then introduced Mr 
Warrington—an old Boniface man—whose chambers 
he shared. 

The Major was quite satisfied when he heard that 
Mr Warrington was a younger son of Sir Miles War- 
rington of Suffolk. He had served with an uncle 
of his in India and in New South Wales, years ago. 

“Took a sheep-farm there, sir, made a fortune— 
better thing than law or soldiering,” Warrington 
said. ‘ Think I shall go there too.” And here, the 
expected beer coming in, in a tankard with a glass 
bottom, Mr Warrington, with a laugh, said he sup- 
posed the Major would not have any, and took a 
long, deep draught himself, after which he wiped his 
wrist across his beard with great satisfaction. The 
young man was perfectly easy and unembarrassed. 
He was dressed in a ragged old shooting-jacket, and 
had a bristly blue beard. He was drinking beer like 
a coal-heaver, and yet you couldn’t but perceive 
that he was a gentleman. 

When he had sate for a minute or two after his 
draught he went out of the room, leaving it to Pen 
and his uncle, that they might talk over family 
affairs were they so inclined. 
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“ Rough and ready, your chum seems,” the Major 
said. “‘ Somewhat different from your dandy friends 
at Oxbridge.” 

“ Times are altered,” Arthur replied, with a blush. 
“ Warrington is only just called, and has no business, 
but he knows law pretty well; and until I can 
afford to read with a pleader, I use his books and 
get his help.” 

“Is that one of the books?” the Major asked, 
with a smile. A French novel was lying at the foot 
of Pen’s chair. 

“This is not a working day, sir,” the lad said. 
“We were out very late at a party last night—at 
Lady Whiston’s,” Pen added, knowing his uncle’s 
weakness. “‘ Everybody in town was there except 
you, sir; Counts, Ambassadors, Turks, Stars and 
Garters—I don’t know who—it’s all in the paper— 
and my name, too,” said Pen, with great glee. 

This affecting conversation between uncle and 
nephew had scarcely concluded, when Warrington 
came out of his bedroom, no longer in rags, but 
dressed like a gentleman, straight and tall, and per- 
fectly frank and good-humoured. He did the honours 
of his ragged sitting-room with as much ease as if 
it had been the finest apartment in London. And 
queer rooms they were in which the Major found his 
nephew. The carpet was full of holes—the table 
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stained with many circles of Warrington’s previous 
ale-pots. There was a small library of law-books, 
books of poetry, and of mathematics, of which he 
was very fond. (He had been one of the hardest 
livers and hardest readers of his time at Oxbridge, 
where the name of Stunning Warrington was yet 
famous for beating bargemen, pulling matches, 
winning prizes, and drinking milk-punch.) A print 
of the old College hung up over the mantelpiece, and 
some battered volumes of Plato, bearing its well- 
known arms, were on the book-shelves. There were 
two easy-chairs ; a standing reading-desk piled with 
bills ; a couple of very meagre briefs on a broken- 
legged study-table. Indeed, there was scarcely any 
article of furniture that had not been in the wars, 
and was not wounded. “ Look here, sir, here is 
Pen’s room. He is a dandy, and has got curtains 
to his bed, and wears shiny boots, and has a silver 
dressing-case.”” Indeed, Pen’s room was rather 
coquettishly arranged, and a couple of neat prints 
of opera-dancers, besides a drawing of Fairoaks, 
hung on the walls. In Warrington’s room there 
was scarcely any article of furniture, save a great 
shower-bath, and a heap of books by the bedside ; 
where he lay upon straw like Margery Daw, and 
smoked his pipe, and read half through the night his 
favourite poetry or mathematics. 


‘“*Mr Warrington wiped a egridiron”’ 116 
Bi Pp g 
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When he had completed his simple toilette, Mr 
Warrington came out of this room, and proceeded 
to the cupboard to search for his breakfast. 

* Might I offer you a mutton-chop, sir? We cook 
"em ourselves, hot and hot; and I am teaching Pen 
the first principles of law, cooking, and morality at 
the same time. He’s a lazy beggar, sir, and too 
much of a dandy.” 

And so saying, Mr Warrington wiped a gridiron 
with a piece of paper, put it on the fire, and on it 
two mutton chops, and took from the cupboard a 
couple of plates, and some knives and silver forks, 
and castors. 

“Say but a word, Major Pendennis,” he said : 
“ there’s another chop in the cupboard, or Pidgeon 
shall go out and get you anything you like.” 

Major Pendennis sate in wonder and amusement, 
but he said he had just breakfasted, and wouldn’t 
have any lunch. So Warrington cooked the chops, 
and popped them hissing hot upon the plates. 

Pen fell to at his chop with a good appetite, after 
looking up at his uncle, and seeing that gentleman 
was still in good-humour. 

‘* You see, sir,” Warrington said, “ Mrs Flanagan 
isn’t here to do ’em and we can’t employ the 
boy, for the little beggar is all day occupied clean- 
ing Pen’s boots. And ‘now for another swig at 
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the beer. Pen drinks tea; it’s only fit for old 
women.” 

‘“‘ And so you were at Lady Whiston’s last night,” 
the Major said, not in truth knowing what observa- 
tion to make to this rough diamond. 

“Tat Lady Whiston’s! Not such a flat, sir. I don’t 
care for female society. In fact it bores me. I spent 
my evening philosophically at the Back Kitchen.” 

“The Back Kitchen ? indeed!” said the Major. 

‘“‘T see you don’t know what it means,” Warring- 
ton said. “Ask Pen. He was there after Lady 
Whiston’s. Tell Major Pendennis about the Back 
Kitchen, Pen—don’t be ashamed of yourself.” 

So Pen said it was a little eccentric society of men 
of letters and men about town, to which he had been 
presented ; and the Major began to think that the 
young fellow had seen a good deal of the world since 
his arrival in London. 


Pen, in the midst of his revels and enjoyments, 
humble as they were, and moderate in cost if not in 
kind, saw an awful sword hanging over him which 
must drop down before long and put an end to his 
frolics and feasting. His money was very nearly 
spent. His club subscription had carried away a 
third part of it. He had paid for the chief articles 
of furniture with which he had supplied his little bed- 
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room: in fine, he was come to the last five-pound 
note in his pocket-book, and could think of no 
method of providing a successor : for our friend had 
been bred up like a young prince as yet, or as a child 
in arms whom his mother feeds when it cries out. 
Warrington did not know what his comrade’s 
means were. An only child with a mother at her 
country house, and an old dandy of an uncle who 
dined with a great man every day, Pen might have 
a large bank at his command for anything that the 
other knew. He had gold chains and a dressing- 
case fit for a lord. His habits were those of an 
aristocrat,—not that he was expensive upon any 
particular point, for he dined and laughed over the 
pint of porter and the plate of beef from the cook’s 
shop with perfect content and good appetite,—but he 
could not adopt the penny-wise precautions of life. He 
could not give twopence to a waiter; he could not 
refrain from taking a cab if he had a mind to do so, 
or if it rained, and as surely as he took the cab he 
overpaid the driver. He had a scorn for cleaned 
gloves and minor economies. Had he been bred 
to ten thousand a year he could scarcely have been 
more free-handed; and for a beggar, with a sad 
story, or a couple of pretty piteous-faced children, 
he never could resist putting his hand into his pocket. 
It was a sumptuous nature, perhaps, that could not 
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be brought to regard money; a natural generosity 
and kindness ; and possibly a petty vanity that was 
pleased with praise, even with the praise of waiters 
and cabmen. I doubt whether the wisest of us know 
what our own motives are, and whether some of the 
actions of which we are the very proudest will not 
surprise us when we trace them, as we shall one day, 
to their source. 

Warrington then did not know, and Pen had not 
thought proper to confide to his friend, his pecuniary 
history. That Pen had been wild and wickedly ex- 
travagant at College, the other was aware ; everybody 
at College was extravagant and wild ; but how great 
the son’s expenses had been, and how small the 
mother’s means, were points which had not been as 
yet submitted to Mr Warrington’s examination. 

At last the story came out, while Pen was grimly 

surveying the change for the last five-pound note, as 
it lay upon the tray from the public-house by Mr 
Warrington’s pot of ale. 

“It is the last rose of summer,” said Pen; “it’s 
blooming companions have gone long ago; and 
behold the last one of the garland has shed its 
leaves’; and he told Warrington the whole story 
which we know of his mother’s means, of his own 
follies, of Laura’s generosity; during which time 
Warrington smoked his pipe and listened intent. 
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‘“ Impecuniosity will do you good,” Pen’s friend 
said, knocking out the ashes at the end of the narra- 
tion; “I don’t know anything more wholesome for 
a man—for an honest man, mind you—for another, 
the medicine loses its effect—than a state of tick. 
It is an alternative and a tonic; it keeps your moral 
man in a perpetual state of excitement: as a man 
who is riding at a fence, or has his opponent’s single- 
stick before him, is forced to look his obstacle steadily 
in the face, and brace himself to repulse or overcome 
it ; a little necessity brings out your pluck if you have 
any, and nerves you to grapple with fortune. You 
will discover what a number of things you can do 
without when you have no money to buy them. 
You won’t want new gloves and varnished boots, 
eau-de-Cologne, and cabs to ride in. You have 
been bred up as a molly-coddle, Pen, and spoilt by 
the women. A single man who has health and brains, 
and can’t find a livelihood in the world, doesn’t 
deserve to stay there. Let him pay his last half- 
penny and jump over Waterloo Bridge. Let him 
steal a leg of mutton and be transported and get out 
of the country—he is not fit to live init. Dixi; I 
have spoken. Give us another pull at the pale ale.” 

“You have certainly spoken; but how is one to 
live?’ said Pen. “There is beef and bread in 
plenty in England, but you must pay for it with 
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work or money. And who will take my work ? and 
what work can I do?” 

Warrington burst out laughing. “Suppose we 
advertise in the Times,” he said, ‘‘for an usher’s 
place at a classical and commercial academy—A 
gentleman, B.A. of St Boniface College, Oxbridge, 
and who was plucked for his degree ” 


‘““Confound you!” cried Pen. 

‘* Wishes to give lessons in classics and mathe- 
matics, and the rudiments of the French language ; 
he can cut hair, attend to the younger pupils, and 
play a second on the piano with the daughters of the 
principal. Address A. P., Lamb Court, Temple.” 

“Go on,” said Pen, growling. 

“Men take to all sorts of professions. There is 
Bob O’Toole, with whom I was at school, who drives 
the Ballynafad mail now, and carries honest Jack 
Finucane’s own correspondence to that city. I know 
a man, sir, a doctor’s son, like—well, don’t be angry, 
I meant nothing offensive—a doctor’s son, I say, who 
was walking the hospitals here, and quarrelled with 
his governor on questions of finance, and what did 
he do when he came to his last five-pound note? he 
let his mustachios grow, went into a provincial town, 
where he announced himself as Professor Spineto, 
chiropodist to the Emperor of All the Russias, and 
by a happy operation on the editor of the county 
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newspaper, established himself in practice, and lived 
reputably for three years. He has been reconciled 
to his family, and has now succeeded to his father’s 
gallipots.” 

“ Hang gallipots!”’ cried Pen. “I can’t drive a 
coach, cut corns, or cheat at cards. There’s nothing 
else you propose ? ” 

“Yes; there’s our own _ correspondent,” 
Warrington said. “ Every man’ has his secrets, 
look you. Before you told me the story of your 
money-matters, I had no idea but that you were a 
gentleman of fortune, for, with your confounded 
airs and appearance, anybody would suppose you to 
be so. From what you tell me about your mother’s 
income, it is clear that you must not lay any more 
hands on it. You can’t go on sponging upon the 
women. You must pay off that trump of a girl. 
Laura is her name ?—here’s your health, Laura !— 
and carry a hod rather than ask for a shilling from 
home.” 

‘“* But how earn one?” asked Pen. 

“* How do I live, think you?” said the other. “On 
my younger brother’s allowance, Pendennis? I 
have secrets of my own, my boy”; and _ here 
Warrington’s countenance fell. “I made away 
with that allowance five years ago: if I had made 
away with myself a little time before, it would have 
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been better. I have played off my own bat ever 
since. I don’t want much money. When my 
purse is out, I go to work and fill it, and then 
lie idle like a serpent or an Indian, until I have 
digested the mass. Look, I begin to feel empty,” 
Warrington said, and showed Pen a long lean 
purse, with but a few sovereigns at one end 
of it. 

‘ But how do you fill it?” said Pen. 

“‘T write,” said Warrington. “I don’t tell the 
world that I do so,’ he added with a blush. “I 
do not choose that questions should be asked: or, 
perhaps, I am an ass, and don’t wish it to be said 
that George Warrington writes for bread. But I 
write in the Law Reviews: look here, these articles 
are mine.” And he turned over some sheets. “I 
write in a newspaper now and then, of which a friend 
of mine is editor.” » And Warrington, going with 
Pendennis to the club one day, called for a file of the 
Dawn, and pointed with his finger silently to one or 
two articles, which Pen read with delight. He had 
no difficulty in recognising the style afterwards— 
the strong thoughts and curt periods, the sense, the 
satire, and the scholarship. 

“Tam not up to this,” said Pen, with a genuine 
admiration of his friend’s powers. “I know very 
little about politics or history, Warrington; and 
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have but a smattering of letters. I can’t fly upon 
such a wing as yours.” 

“ But you can on your own, my boy, which is 
lighter, and soars higher, perhaps,” the other said, 
good-naturedly. “Those little scraps and verses 
which I have seen of yours show me, what is rare in 
these days, a natural gift, sir. You needn’t blush, 
you conceited young jackanapes. You have thought 
so yourself any time these ten yeats. You have got 
the sacred flame—a little of the real poetical fire, sir, 
T think ; and all our oil-lamps are nothing, compared 
to that, though ever so well trimmed. You are a 
poet, Pen, my boy,” and so speaking, Warrington 
stretched out his broad hand, and clapped Pen on 
the shoulder. 

Arthur was so delighted that the tears came into 
his eyes. ‘‘ How kind you are to me, Warrington ! ” 
he said. 

“T like you, old boy,” said the other. “I was 
dev’lish lonely in chambers and wanted somebody, 
and the sight of your honest face somehow pleased 
me. I liked the way you laughed at Lowton—that 
poor, good little snob. And, in fine, the reason why 
I cannot tell—but so it is, young ’un. I’m alone in 
the world, sir; and I wanted some one to keep me 
company’; and a glance of extreme kindness and 
melancholy passed out of Warrington’s dark eyes. 
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Pen was too much pleased with his own thoughts 
to perceive the sadness of the friend who was com- 
plimenting him. “Thank you, Warrington,” he 
said, “thank you for your friendship to me, and— 
and what you say about me. I have often thought I 
was a poet. I will be one—I think I am one, as you 
say so, though the world mayn’t. Is it—is it the 
‘Ariadne in Naxos’ which you liked (I was only 
eighteen when I wrote it), or the Prize Poem ? ” 

Warrington burst into a roar of laughter. “ Why, 
you young goose,” he yelled out, “ of all the miser- 
able weak rubbish I ever tried, ‘ Ariadne in Naxos’ 
is the most mawkish and disgusting. The Prize 
Poem is so pompous and feeble, that I’m positively 
surprised, sir, it didn’t get the medal. You don’t 
suppose that you are a serious poet, do you, and you 
are going to cut out Milton and Aischylus? Are you 
setting up to be a Pindar, you absurd little tom-tit, 
and fancy you have the strength and pinion which 
the Theban eagles bear, sailing with supreme 
dominion through the azure fields of air? No, my 
boy, I think you can write a magazine article, and 
turn out a pretty copy of verses ; that’s what I think 
of you.” 

“ By Jove!” said Pen, bouncing up and stamping 
his foot, “‘ Pll show you that I am a better man than 
you think for.” 
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Warrington only laughed the more, and blew 
twenty-four puffs rapidly out of his pipe by way of 
reply to Pen. 


Pen began his literary career by writing some verses 
for the Spring Annual. Afterwards he became a 
member of the staff of the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
attained considerable success as a journalist. He 
wrote a novel, “* Walter Lorraine,’? which was very 
favourably received by the public. Thackeray also 
represents him as having, in later life, written ‘‘ The 
Newcomes,” and “ The Adventures of Philip,” from 
which the extracts given in the following chapters are 
taken. 


Chapter III 
Clive Newcome 


Clive Newcome was the son of Thomas Nencome. He 
mas born in India, and sent to England when he was 
seven years old. For two years he lived mith his 
mother’s sister, Miss Honeyman, at Brighton ; then he 
was entered as a pupil at his father’s old school. 

It must be remembered that the writer of thts history of 
the Newcomes is Arthur Pendennis. 
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Chapter III 


Clive Newcome 


1. CLIVE GOES TO SCHOOL 


LTHOUGH we were schoolfellows, my 
A acquaintance with young Newcome at 
the seat of learning where we first met was 

very brief and casual. He had the advantage of 
being six years the junior of his present biographer, 
and such a difference of age between lads at a public 
school puts intimacy out of the question—a junior 
ensign being no more familiar with the commander- 
in-chief at the Horse Guards, or a barrister on his 
first circuit with my Lord Chief Justice on the bench, 
than the newly-breeched infant in the Petties with 
a senior boy in a tailed coat. As we “ knew each 
other at home,” as our school phrase was, and our 
families being somewhat acquainted, Newcome’s 
maternal uncle, the Rev. Charles Honeyman (the 
highly-gifted preacher, and incumbent of Lady 
Whittlesea’s Chapel, Denmark Street, May Fair), when 


he brought the child after the Christmas vacation of 
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182— to the Grey Friars school, recommended him in 
a neat complimentary speech to my superintendence 
and protection. My uncle, Major Pendennis, had 
for a while a seat in the chapel of this sweet and 
popular preacher, and professed, as a great number 
of persons of fashion did, a great admiration for him 
—an admiration which I shared in my early youth, 
but which has been modified by maturer judgment. 
Mr Honeyman told me, with an air of deep respect, 
that his young nephew’s father, Colonel Thomas 
Newcome, C.B., was a most gallant and distinguished 
officer in the Bengal establishment of the Honourable 
East India Company; and that his uncles, the 
Colonel’s half-brothers, were the eminent bankers, 
heads of the firm of Hobson Brothers & Newcome— 
Hobson Newcome, Esquire, Byranston Square, and 
Marble Head, Sussex, and Sir Brian Newcome, of 
Newcome and Park Lane, “whom to name,” says 
Mr Honeyman, with the fluent eloquence with which 
he decorated the commonest circumstances of life, 
‘is to designate two of the merchant princes of the 
wealthiest city the world has ever known ; and one, 
if not two, of the leaders of that aristocracy which 
rallies round the throne of the most elegant and 
refined of European sovereigns.” I promised Mr 
Honeyman to do what I could for the boy ; and he 
proceeded to take leave of his little nephew in my 
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presence in terms equally eloquent, pulling out a 
long and very slender green purse, from which he 
extracted the sum of two and sixpence, which he 
presented to the child, who received the money with 
rather a queer twinkle in his blue eyes. 

After that day’s school, I met my little protégé 
in the neighbourhood of the pastry-cook’s, regaling 
himself with raspberry tarts. ‘‘ You must not spend 
all that money, sir, which your uncle gave you,” said 
I (having perhaps even at that early age a slightly 
satirical turn), “‘in tarts and ginger-beer.” 

The urchin rubbed the raspberry jam off his 
mouth, and said, “* It don’t matter, sir, for P’ve got 
lots more.” 

“ How much?” says the Grand Inquisitor; for 
the formula of interrogation used to be, when a new 
boy came to the school, ““ What’s your name ? who’s 
your father ? and how much money have you got?” 

The little fellow pulled such a handful of sovereigns 
out of his pocket as might have made the tallest 
scholar feel a pang of envy. “Uncle Hobson,” 
says he, “ gave me two; Aunt Hobson gave me one 
—no, Aunt Hobson gave me thirty shillings ; Uncle 
Newcome gave me three pound; and Aunt Ann 
gave me one pound five; and Aunt Honeyman sent 
me ten shillings in a letter. And Ethel wanted to 
give me a pound; only I wouldn’t have it, you 
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know, because Ethel’s younger than me, and I 
have plenty.” 

‘“* And who is Ethel ? ” asks the senior boy, smiling 
at the artless youth’s confessions. 

‘Ethel is my cousin,” replies little Newcome ; 
‘Aunt Ann’s daughter. There’s Ethel and Alice, 
and Aunt Ann wanted the baby to be called Boadicea, 
only uncle wouldn’t ; and there’s Barnes and Egbert 
and little Alfred; only he don’t count, he’s quite a 
baby, you know. Egbert and me was at school at 
Timpany’s; he’s going to Eton next half. He’s 
older than me, but I can lick him.” 

“And how old is Egbert?” asks the smiling 
senior. 

‘* Kebert’s ten, and I’m nine, and Ethel’s seven,” 
replies the little chubby-faced hero, digging his hands 
deep into his trousers’ pockets, and jingling all the 
sovereigns there. I advised him to let me be his 
banker ; and keeping one out of his many gold pieces, 
he handed over the others, on which he drew with 
great liberality till his whole stock was expended. 
The school-hours of the upper and under boys were 
different at that time, the little fellows coming out of 
their hall half an hour before the Fifth and Sixth 
Forms; and many a time I used to find my little 
blue-jacket in waiting, with his honest square face, 
and white hair, and bright blue eyes, and I knew 
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that he was come to draw on his bank. Ere long one 
of the pretty blue eyes was shut up, and a fine black 
one substituted in its place. He had been engaged, 
it appeared, in a pugilistic encounter with a giant 
of his own Form, whom he had worsted in the combat. 
“ Didn’t I pitch into him, that’s all?” says he in 
the elation of victory ; and when I asked whence the 
quarrel arose, he stoutly informed me that “ Wolf 
Minor, his opponent, had been bullying a little boy, 
and that he (the gigantic Newcome) wouldn’t stand 
iH. 

So, being called away from the school, I said fare- 
well and God bless you to the brave little man, who 
remained awhile at the Grey Friars, where his career 
and troubles had only just begun. 


2. THE COLONEL 


We forbear to describe the meeting between the 
Colonel and his son—the pretty boy from whom 
he had parted more than seven years before with 
such pangs of heart, and of whom he had thought ever 
since with such a constant longing affection. Half 
an hour after the father left the boy, and in his grief 
and loneliness was rowing back to shore, Clive was 
at play with a dozen of other children on the sunny 
deck of the ship. When two bells rang for their 
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dinner, they were all hurrying to the cuddy-table, 
and busy over their meal. What a sad repast their 
parents had that day! How their hearts followed 
the careless young ones home across the great ocean ! 
Mothers’ prayers go with them. Strong men, alone 
on their knees, with streaming eyes and broken 
accents, implore Heaven for those little ones, who 
were prattling at their sides but a few hours since. 
Long after they are gone, careless and happy, re- 
collections of the sweet past rise up and smite those 
who remain—the flowers they had planted in their 
little gardens, the toys they played with, the little 
vacant cribs they slept in as fathers’ eyes looked 
blessings down on them. Most of us who have 
passed a couple of score of years in the world have 
had such sights as these to move us. And those 
who have will think none the worse of my worthy 
Colonel for his tender and faithful heart. 

With that fidelity which was an instinct of his 
nature, this brave man thought ever of his absent 
child, and longed after him. He never forsook the 
native servants and nurses who had had charge of 
the child, but endowed them with money sufficient 
(and indeed little was wanted by people of that frugal 
race) to make all their future lives comfortable. 
No friends went to Europe, nor ship departed, but 
Newcome sent presents and remembrances to the 
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boy, and costly tokens of his love and thanks to all 
who were kind to his son. What a strange pathos 
seems to me to accompany all our Indian story! 
Besides that official history which fills Gazettes and 
embroiders banners with names of victory, which 
gives moralists and enemies cause to cry out at 
English rapine, and enables patriots to boast of in- 
vincible British valour—besides the splendour and 
conquest, the wealth and glory, the crowned ambition, 
the conquered danger, the vast prize, and the blood 
freely shed in winning it—should not one remember 
the tears too? Besides the lives of myriads of 
British men, conquering on a hundred fields, from 
Plassey to Meeanee, and bathing them cruore nostro, 
think of the women, and the tribute which they per- 
force must pay to those victorious achievements. 
Scarce a soldier goes to yonder shores but leaves a 
home and grief in it behind him. The lords of the 
subject province find wives there ; but their children 
cannot live on the soil. The parents bring their 
children * to the shore, and part from them. The 
family must be broken up—keep the flowers of your 
home beyond a certain time, and the sickening buds 
wither and die. In America it is from the breast of 
a poor slave that the child is taken; in India it 
is from the wife, and from under the palace, of a 
splendid proconsul. 
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The experience of this grief made Newcome’s 
naturally kind heart only the more tender, and hence 
he had a weakness for children which made him the 
laughing-stock of old maids, old bachelors, and 
sensible persons; but the darling of all nurseries, 
to whose little inhabitants he was uniformly kind, 
were they the Collectors’ progeny in their palanquins, 
or the Sergeants’ children tumbling about the canton- 
ment, or the dusky little heathens in the huts of his 
servants round his gate. 

The Colonel had an Indian chum or companion, 
with whom he shared his lodgings; and from many 
jocular remarks of this latter gentleman (who loved 
good jokes and uttered not a few) I could gather that 
the honest widower, Colonel Newcome, had been often 
tempted to alter his condition, and that the Indian 
ladies had tried numberless attacks upon his bereaved 
heart, and devised endless schemes of carrying it by 
assault, treason, or other mode of capture. 

But he had had an unlucky experience in his own 
case, and thought within himself, ‘‘ No, I won’t give 
Clive a step-mother. As Heaven has taken his own 
mother from him, why, I must try to be father and 
mother too to the lad.” He kept the child as long 
as ever the climate would allow of his remaining, 
and then sent him home. Then his aim was to save 
money for the youngster. He was of a nature so 
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uncontrollably generous, that to be sure he spent 
five rupees where another would save them, and 
make a fine show besides; but it is not a man’s 
gifts or hospitalities that generally injure his fortune. 
It is on themselves that prodigals spend most. And 
as Newcome had no personal extravagances, and the 
smallest selfish wants ; could live almost as frugally 
as a Hindoo ; kept his horses not.to race but to ride ; 
wore his old clothes and uniforms until they were 
the laughter of his regiment ; did not care for show, 
and had no longer an extravagant wife, he managed 
to lay by considerably out of his liberal allowances, 
and to find himself and Clive growing richer every 
year. 

** When Clive has had five or six years at school ”’ 
—that was his scheme—“ he will be a fine scholar, 
and have at least as much classical learning as a 
gentleman in the world need possess. Then I will 
go to England, and we will pass three or four years 
together, in which he will learn to be intimate with 
me, and, I hope, to like me. I shall be his pupil 
for Latin and Greek, and try and make up for lost 
time. I know there is nothing like a knowledge of 
the classics to give a man good breeding—Ingenuas 
didicisse fideliter artes emollunt mores, nec sinuasse feros. 
I shall be able to help him with my knowledge of the 
world, and to keep him out of the way of sharpers 
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and a pack of rogues who commonly infest young 
men. I will make myself his companion, and pretend 
to no superiority ; for, indeed, isn’t he my superior ? 
Of course he is, with his advantages. He hasn’t 
been an idle young scamp as I was. And we will 
travel together, first through England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, for every man should know his own 
country, and then we will make the grand tour. 
Then, by the time he is eighteen, he will be able to 
choose his profession. He can go into the army, 
and emulate the glorious man after whom I named 
him; or if he prefers the church, or the law, they 
are open to him; and when he goes to the university, 
by which time I shall be in all probability a major- 
general, I can come back to India for a few years, 
and return by the time he has a wife and a home 
for his old father; or, if I die, I shall have done 
the best for him, and my boy will be left with the 
best education, a tolerable small fortune, and the 
blessing of his old father.” 

Such were the plans of our kind schemer. How 
fondly he dwelt on them, how affectionately he wrote 
of them to his boy! How he read books of travels 
and looked over the maps of Europe! and said, 
“ Rome, sir, glorious Rome; it won’t be very long, 
major, before my boy and I see the Colosseum, and 
kiss the Pope’s toe. We shall go up the Rhine to 
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Switzerland, and over the Simplon, the work of the 
great Napoleon. By Jove, sir, think of the Turks 
before Vienna, and Sobieski clearing eighty thousand 
of ’em off the face of the earth! How my boy will 
rejoice in the picture galleries there, and in Prince 
Eugene’s prints! You know, I suppose, that Prince 
Eugene, one of the greatest generals in the world, 
was also one of the greatest lovers of the fine arts. 
Ingenuas didicisse, hey, Doctor ?: you know the rest, 
—emollunt mores nec.” 

* Emollunt mores ! Colonel,” says Dr M‘Taggart, 
who perhaps was too canny to correct the command- 
ing officer’s Latin. “Don’t ye noo that Prence 
Eugene was about as savage a Turrk as iver was ? 
Have ye niver rad the mimores of the Prants de 
Leen ?.”’ 

“* Well, he was a great cavalry officer,”’ answers the 
Colonel, “ and he left a great collection of prints— 
that you know. How Clive will delight in them! 
The boy’s talent for drawing is wonderful, sir, wonder- 
ful. He sent me a picture of our old school—the 
very actual thing, sir; the cloisters, the school, the 
head-gown boy going in with the rods, and the doctor 
himself. It would make you die of laughing!” 

He regaled the ladies of the regiment with Clive’s 
letters, and those of Miss Honeyman, which con- 
tained an account of the boy. He even bored some 
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of his bearers with this prattle; and sporting young 
men would give or take odds that the Colonel would 
mention Clive’s name, once before five minutes, 
three times in ten minutes, twenty-five times in the 
course of dinner, and so on. But they who laughed 
at the Colonel laughed very kindly ; and everybody 
who knew him, loved him—everybody, that is, who 
loved modesty, and generosity, and honour. 

At last the happy time came for which the kind 
ather had been longing more passionately than any 
prisoner for liberty, or schoolboy for holiday. Colonel 
Newcome has taken leave of his regiment, leaving 
Major Tomkinson, nothing loth, in command. He 
has travelled to Calcutta; and the Commander-in- 
Chief, in general orders, has announced that in giving 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Newcome, C.B., of 
the Bengal Cavalry, leave for the first time, after no 
less than thirty-four years’ absence from home, “‘ he 
(Sir George Husler) cannot refrain from expressing 
his sense of the great and meritorious services of this 
most distinguished officer, who has left his regiment 
in a state of the highest discipline and efficiency.” 
And now the ship has sailed, the voyage is over, and 
once more, after so many long years, the honest 
soldier’s foot is on his native shore. 
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3. THE COLONEL AT GREY FRIAPS 


Besides his own boy, whom he worshipped, this 
kind Colonel had a score, at least, of adopted children, 
to whom he chose to stand in the light of a father. 
He was for ever whirling away in post-chaises to this 
school and that, to see Jack Brown’s boys, of the 
Cavalry ; or Mrs Smith’s girls, of the Civil Service ; 
or poor Tom Hick’s orphan, who had nobody to look 
after him now that the cholera had carried off Tom, 
and his wife too. On board the ship in which he 
returned from Calcutta were a dozen of little children, 
of both sexes, some of whom he actually escorted to 
their friends before he visited his own, and though 
his heart was longing for his boy at Grey Friars. 
The children at the schools seen, and largely rewarded 
out of his bounty (his loose white trousers had great 
pockets, always heavy with gold and silver, which 
he jingled when he was not pulling his mustachios 
—to see the way in which he tipped children made 
one almost long to be a boy again); and when he 
had visited Miss Pinkerton’s establishment, or Dr 
Ramshorn’s adjoining academy at Chiswick, and 
seen little Tom Davis or little Fanny Holmes, the 
honest fellow would come home and write off straight- 
way a long letter to Tom’s or Fanny’s parents, far 
away in the Indian country, whose hearts he made 
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happy by his accounts of their children, as he had 
delighted the children themselves by his affection 
and bounty. All the apple and orange women 
(especially such as had babies as well as lollipops at 
their stalls), all the street-sweepers on the road 
between Nerot’s and the Oriental, knew him, and 
were his pensioners. His brothers in Threadneedle 
Street cast up their eyes at the cheques which he 
drew. 

One of the little people of whom the kind Newcome 
had taken charge luckily dwelt near Portsmouth ; 
and when the faithful Colonel consigned Miss Fipps 
to her grandmother, Mrs Admiral Fipps, at South- 
ampton, Miss Fipps clung to her guardian, and with 
tears and howls was torn away from him. Not until 
her maiden aunts had consoled her with strawberries, 
which she never before had tasted, was the little 
Indian comforted for the departure of her dear 
Colonel. Master Cox, Tom Cox’s boy, of the Native 
Infantry, had to be carried asleep from the George 
to the mail that night. Master Cox woke up at the 
dawn wondering as the coach passed through the 
pleasant green roads of Bromley. The good gentle- 
man consigned the little chap to his uncle, Dr Cox, 
Bloomsbury Square, before he went to his own 
quarters, and then on the errand on which his fond 
heart was bent. 
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He had written to his brothers from Portsmouth, 
announcing his arrival, and three words to Clive, 
conveying the same intelligence. The letter was 
served to the boy along with one bowl of tea and 
one buttered roll, of eighty such which were dis- 
tributed to fourscore other boys, boarders of the 
same house with our young friend. How the lad’s 
face must have flushed, and his: eyes brightened, 
when he read the news! When the master of the 
house, the Rev. Mr Popkinson, came into the long 
room, with a good-natured face, and said, “‘ New- 
come, you're wanted,” he knows who is come. He 
does not heed that notorious bruiser, old Hodge, who 
roars out, “Confound you, Newcome; [ll give it 
you for upsetting your tea over my new trousers.” 
He runs to the room where the stranger is waiting 
for him. We will shut the door, if you please, upon 
that scene. 

If Clive had not been as fine and handsome a 
young lad as any in that school or country, no doubt 
his fond father would have been just as well pleased, 
and endowed him with a hundred fanciful graces ; 
but, in truth, in looks and manners he was every- 
thing which his parent could desire, and I hope the 
artist who illustrates this work will take care to do 
justice to his portrait. Mr Clive himself, let that 
painter be assured, will not be too well pleased if his 
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countenance and figure do not receive proper atten- 
tion. He is not yet endowed with those splendid 
mustachios and whiskers which he has himself sub- 
sequently depicted, but he is the picture of health, 
strength, activity, and good-humour. He has a good 
forehead, shaded with a quantity of waving light 
hair; a complexion which ladies might envy; a 
mouth which seems accustomed to laughing; and a 
pair of blue eyes that sparkle with intelligence and 
frank kindness. No wonder the pleased father 
cannot refrain from looking at him. He is, in a 
word, just such a youth as has a right to be the 
hero of a novel. 

The bell rings for second school, and Mr Popkinson, 
arrayed in cap and gown, comes in to shake Colonel 
Newcome by the hand, and to say he supposes it’s 
to be a holiday for Newcome that day. He does not 
say a word about Clive’s scrape of the day before, 
and that awful row in the bedrooms, where the lad 
and three others were discovered making a supper 
off a pork pie and two bottles of prime old port from 
the Red Cow public-house in Grey Friars Lane. 
When the bell has done ringing, and all these busy 
little bees have swarmed into their hive, there is a 
solitude in the place. The Colonel and his son walk 
the playground together, that gravelly flat, as 
destitute of herbage as the Arabian desert, but, 
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nevertheless, in the language of the place, called the 
green. They walk the green, and they pace the 
cloisters, and Clive shows his father his own name of 
Thomas Newcome carved upon one of the arches 
forty years ago. As they talk, the boy gives side- 
long glances at his new friend, and wonders at the 
Colonel’s loose trousers, long mustachios, and yellow 
face. He looks very odd, Clive thinks, very odd 
and very kind, and he looks like a gentleman, every 
inch of him—not like Martin’s father, who came to 
see his son lately in highlows, and a shocking bad 
hat, and actually flung coppers amongst the boys for 
a scramble. He bursts out a-laughing at the ex- 
quisitely ludicrous idea of a gentleman of his fashion 
scrambling for coppers. 

And now, enjoining the boy to be ready against 
his return (and you may be sure Master Clive was on 
the look-out long before his sire appeared,) the 
Colonel whirled away in his cab to the City to shake 
hands with his brothers, whom he had not seen 
since they were demure little men in blue jackets, 
under charge of a serious tutor. 


4. AUNT HOBSON 


Colonel Newcome was received by his brothers with- 
out any of that affectionate cordiality with which he 
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expected to be greeted after his long absence. They . 
were polite, but languid and formal in manner. ‘“ Poor 
Thomas Newcome was quite abashed by this strange 
reception. Here was a man hungry for affection, and 
one relation asked him to dinner next Monday, and 
another invited him to shoot ‘pheasants at Christmas. 
Here was a beardless young sprig (his nephew) who 
patronised him, and vouchsafed to ask ‘him whether 
he found London was changed.” 


Our good Colonel had luckily to look forward to 
a more pleasant meeting with his son, than that 
unfortunate interview with his other near relatives. 

He dismissed his cab at Ludgate Hill, and walked 
thence by the dismal precincts of Newgate, and across 
the muddy pavement of Smithfield, on his way back 
to the old school where his son was, a way which he 
had trodden many a time in his own early days. 
There was Cistercian Street, and the Red Cow of his 
youth ; there was.the quaint old Grey Friars Square, 
with its blackened trees and garden, surrounded by 
ancient houses of the build of the last century, now 
slumbering like pensioners in the sunshine. 

Under the great archway of the hospital he could 
look at the old Gothic building, and a black-gowned 
pensioner or two crawling over the quiet square, or 
passing from one dark arch to another. The board- 
ing-houses of the school were situated in the square, 
hard by the more ancient buildings of the hospital. 
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A great noise of shouting, crying, clapping forms and 
cupboards, treble voices, bass voices, poured out of 
the schoolboys’ windows. Their life, bustle, and 
gaiety contrasted strangely with the quiet of those 
old men, creeping along in their black gowns under 
the ancient arches yonder, whose struggle of life was 
over, whose hope and noise and bustle had sunk into 
that grey calm. There was Thomas Newcome, 
arrived at the middle of life, standing between the 
shouting boys and the tottering seniors, and in a 
situation to moralize upon both, had not his son Clive, 
who has espied him from within Mr Hopkinson’s, or 
let us say at once, Hopkey’s house, come jumping 
down the steps to greet his sire. Clive was dressed 
in his very best ; not one of those four hundred young 
gentlemen had a better figure, a better tailor, or a 
neater boot. School-fellows, grinning through the 
bars, envied him as he walked away; senior boys 
made remarks on Colonel Newcome’s loose clothes 
and long mustachios, his brown hands, and un- 
brushed hat. The Colonel was smoking a cheroot 
as he walked; and the gigantic Smith, the cock of 
the school, who happened to be looking majestically 
out of window, was pleased to say that he thought 
Newcome’s governor was a fine manly-looking fellow. 

“Tell me about your uncles, Clive,” said the 
Colonel, as they walked on arm in arm. 
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“What about them, sir?” asks the boy. “I 
don’t think I know much.” | 

“You have been to stay with them. You wrote 
about them. Were they kind to you?” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose they are very kind. They 
always tipped me; only, you know, when I go there 
I scarcely ever see them. Mr Newcome asks me 
the oftenest—two or three times a quarter when 
he’s in town—and gives me a sovereign regular.” 

‘* Well, he must see you to give you the sovereign,” 
says Clive’s father, laughing. 

The boy blushed rather. 

“Yes. When it’s time to go back to Smithfield, 
on a Sunday night, I go into the dining-room to shake 
hands, and he gives it me. But he don’t speak to me 
much, you know; and I don’t care about going to 
Bryanston Square, except for the tip—of course that’s 
important—because I am made to dine with the 
children, and they are quite little ones ; and a great 
cross French governess, who is always crying and 
shrieking after them, and finding fault with them. 
My uncle generally has his dinner-parties on Saturday, 
or goes out; and aunt gives me ten shillings, and 
sends me to the play—that’s better fun than a 
dinner-party.” Here the lad blushed again. “I 
used,”’ says he, “‘ when I was younger, to stand on the 
stairs and prig things out of the dishes when they 
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came out from dinner, but I’m past that now. Maria 
(that’s my cousin) used to take the sweet things and 
give ’em to the governess. Fancy! she used to put 
lumps of sugar into her pocket and eat them in the 
schoolroom! Uncle Hobson don’t live in such good 
society as Uncle Newcome. You see, Aunt Hobson, 
she’s very kind, you know, and all that, but I don’t 
think she’s what you call comme il faut.” 

‘ Why, how are you to judge?” asks the father, 
amused at the lad’s candid prattle, ‘‘ and where does 
the difference lie ? ” 

“ T can’t tell you what it is, or how it is,” the boy 
answered, “ only one can’t help seeing the difference. 
It isn’t rank and that ; only somehow there are some 
men gentlemen and some not, and some women 
ladies and some not. There’s Jones now, the Fifth 
Form master, every man sees hes a gentleman, 
though he wears ever so old clothes: and there’s 
Mr Brown, who oils his hair, and wears rings, and 
white chokers—my eyes! such white chokers !— 
and yet we call him the handsome snob! And so 
about Aunt Maria: she’s very handsome, and she’s 
very finely dressed, only somehow she’s not—she’s 
not the ticket, you see.” 

‘‘ Oh, she’s not the ticket,” says the Colonel, much 


amused. 
‘“¢ Well, what I mean is—but never mind,” says the 
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boy; “I can’t tell you what I mean. I don’t like 
to make fun of her, you know, for after all she is 
very kind to me; but Aunt Ann is different, and it 
seems as if what she says is more natural; and 
though she has funny ways of her own too, yet 
somehow she looks grander,’—and here the lad 
laughed again. “And do you know, I often 
think that as good a lady as Aunt Ann herself is 
old Aunt Honeyman at Brighton—that is, in all 
essentials, you know. For she is not proud, and 
she is not vain, and she never says an unkind 
word behind anybody’s back, and she does a deal 
of kindness to the poor without appearing to 
crow over them, you know; and she is not a bit 
ashamed of letting lodgings, or being poor herself, 
as sometimes I think some of our family——”’ 

 T thought we were going to speak no ill of them,” 
says the Colonel, smiling. 

* Well, it only slipped out unawares,” says Clive, 
laughing ; “ but at Newcome, when they go on about 
the Newcomes, and that great ass, Barnes Newcome, 
gives himself his airs, it makes me die of laughing. 
That time I went down to Newcome I went to see old 
Aunt Sarah, and she told me everything, and showed 
me the room where my grandfather—you know; 
and do you know I was a little hurt at first, for I 
thought we were swells till then. And when I came 
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back to school, where perhaps I had been giving 
myself airs, and bragging about Newcome, why, you 
know, I thought it was right to tell the fellows.” 

“ That’s a man,” said the Colonel, with delight ; 
though had he said, “‘ That’s a boy,” he had spoken 
more correctly. Indeed, how many men do we 
know in the world without caring to know who their 
fathers were ? and how many more who wisely do 
not care to tell us? ‘* That’s a man,” cries the 
Colonel ; “‘ never be ashamed of your father, Clive.” 

“ Ashamed of my father!” says Clive, looking up 
to him, and walking on as proud as a peacock. “I 
say, the lad resumed, after a pause 

‘* Say what you say,” said the father. 

“Ts that all true what’s in the Peerage—in the 
Baronetage, about Uncle Newcome and Newcome : 
about the Newcome who was burned at Smithfield ; 
about the one that was at the battle of Bosworth ; 
and the old, old Newcome who was bar—that is, 
who was surgeon to Edward the Confessor, and was 
killed at Hastings? I am afraid it isn’t; and yet I 
should like it to be true.” 

“‘T think every man would like to come of an 
ancient and honourable race,” said the Colonel, in 
his honest way. “As you like your father to be 
an honourable man, why not your grandfather, 
and his ancestors before him? But if we can’t 
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inherit a good name, at least we can do our best 
to leave one, my boy; and that is an ambition 
which, please God, you and I will both hold by.” 

With this simple talk the old and young gentlemen 
beguiled their way, until they came into the western 
quarter of the town, where the junior member of the 
firm of Newcome Brothers had his house—a handsome 
and roomy mansion in Bryanston Square. Colonel 
Newcome was bent on paying a visit to his sister-in- 
law; and as he knocked at the door, where the pair 
were kept waiting some little time, he could remark 
through the open windows of the dining-room that 
a great table was laid and every preparation made 
for a feast. 

‘* My brother said he was engaged to dinner to-day,” 
said the Colonel. “ Does Mrs Newcome give parties 
when he is away ?” 

“She invites all the company,” answered Clive. 
“My uncle never asks anyone without aunt’s leave.” 

The Colonel’s countenance fell. “ He has a great 
dinner, and does not ask his own brother!’ Newcome 
thought. ‘* Why, if he had come to me in India with 
all his family, he might have stayed for a year, and I 
should have been offended if he had gone elsewhere.” 

A hot menial, in a red waistcoat, came and opened 
the door, and without waiting for preparatory queries, 
said, ‘‘ Not at home.” 
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“It’s my father, John,” said Clive; “ my aunt 
will see Colonel Newcome.” 

“ Missis not at home,” said the man. “‘ Missis is 
gone in carriage. Not at this door!—Take them 
things down the area steps, young man!” bawls 
out the domestic. This latter speech was addressed 
to a pastry-cook’s boy, with a large sugar temple 
and many conical papers contaihing delicacies for 
dessert. ‘‘ Mind the hice is here in time, or there’ll 
be a blow up with your governor,”’—and John 
struggled back, closing the door on the astonished 
Colonel. 

*“ Upon my life, they actually shut the door in our 
faces,” said the poor gentleman. 

** The man is very busy, sir ; there’s a great dinner. 
I’m sure my aunt would not refuse you,” Clive inter- 
posed; “she is very kind. I suppose it’s different 
here to what it is in India. There are the children 
in the square,—those are the girls in blue,—that’s 
the French governess, the one with the mustachios 
and the yellow parasol. How d’ye do, Mary? How 
d’ye do, Fanny? ‘This is my father,—this is your 
uncle.” 

‘“‘ Mesdemoiselles ! je vous défends de parler a qui 
que ce soit hors du Squar!” screams out the lady of 
the mustachios ; and she strode forward to call back 
her young charges. 
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The Colonel addressed her in very good French. 
“T hope you will permit me to make acquaintance 
with my nieces,” he said, “and with their in- 
structress, of whom my son has given me such a 
favourable account.” 

“Hem!” said Mademoiselle Lebrun, remember- 
ing the last fight she and Clive had had together, and 
a portrait of herself (with enormous whiskers) which 
the young scapegrace had drawn. ‘ Monsieur is very 
good. But one cannot too early inculcate retenue 
and decorum to young ladies in a country where 
demoiselles seem for ever to forget that they are young 
ladies of condition. I am forced to keep the eyes 
of lynx upon these young persons, otherwise Heaven 
knows what would come to them. Only yesterday, 
my back is turned for a moment, I cast my eyes on a 
book, having but little time for literature, monsieur— 
for hterature, which I adore—when a cry makes itself 
to hear. I turn myself, and what do I see? Mes- 
demoiselles your nieces playing at criquette with the 
Messieurs Smees—sons of Doctor Smees—young 
galopins, monsieur!”’ All this was shrieked with 
immense volubility and many actions of the hand 
and parasol across the square-railings to the amused 
Colonel, at whom the little girls peered through the 
bars. 

‘“ Well, my dears, I should like to have a game at 
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cricket with you, too,” says the kind gentleman, 
reaching them each a brown hand. 

“You, monsieur, c’est différent—a man of your 
age! Salute monsieur your uncle, mesdemoiselles. 
You conceive, monsieur, that I also must be cautious 
when I speak to a man so distinguished in a public 
square.” And she cast down her great eyes and hid 
those radiant orbs from the Colonel. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Newcome, indifferent to the 
direction which Miss Lebrun’s eyes took, whether 
towards his hat or his boots, was surveying his little 
nieces with that kind expression which his face 
always wore when it was turned towards children. 
** Have you heard of your uncle in India ?”’ he asked 
them. 

“No,” says Maria. 

“Yes,” says Fanny. “ You know Mademoiselle 
said” (Mademoiselle at this moment was twittering 
her fingers, and, as it were, kissing them in the direc- 
tion of a grand barouche that was advancing along 
the square)—‘“ you know Mademoiselle said that if 
we were méchantes we should be sent to our uncle in 
India. I think I should like to go with you.” 

“‘Qh you silly child!” cries Maria. 

“Yes, I should, if Clive went too,” says little 
Fanny. 

‘“‘ Behold, Madam, who arrives from her pro- 
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menade!” Miss Lebrun exclaimed; and, turning 
round, Colonel Newcome had the satisfaction of 
beholding for the first time, his sister-in-law. 

A stout lady, with fair hair and a fine bonnet and 
pelisse (who knows what were the fine bonnets and 
pelisses of the year 183—?), was reclining in the 
barouche, the scarlet-plush integuments of her 
domestics blazing before and behind her. A pretty 
little foot was on the cushion opposite to her ; 
feathers waved in her bonnet ; a book was in her lap ; 
an oval portrait of a gentleman reposed on her 
voluminous bosom. She wore another picture of 
two darling heads, with pink cheeks and golden hair, 
on one of her wrists, with many more chains, brace- 
lets, bangles, and knicknacks. A pair of dirty gloves 
marred the splendour of this appearance; a heap 
of books from the library strewed the back seat of 
the carriage, and showed that her habits were literary. 
Springing down from his station behind his mistress, 
the youth clad in the nether garments of red sammit 
discharged thunderclaps on the door of Mrs New- 
come’s house, announcing to the whole square that 
his mistress had returned to her abode. Since the 
fort saluted the governor-general at——, Colonel 
Newcome had never heard such a cannonading. 

Clive, with a queer twinkle of his eyes, ran towards 
his aunt. She bent over the carriage languidly 
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towards him. Shelikedhim. ‘‘ What, you, Clive ! ” 
she said. “ How come you away from school of a 
Thursday, sir?” 

“Tt is a holiday,” says he. ‘‘ My father is come ; 
and he is come to see you.” 

She bowed her head with an expression of affable 
surprise and majestic satisfaction. - ‘‘ Indeed, Clive! ” 
she was good enough to exclaim, and with an air 
which seemed to say, “Let him come up and be 
presented to me.” The honest gentleman stepped 
forward and took off his hat and bowed, and stood 
bareheaded. She surveyed him blandly, and with 
infinite grace put forward one of the pudgy little 
hands in one of the dirty gloves. Can you fancy 
a twopenry-half-penny baroness of King Francis’s 
time patronizing Bayard? Can you imagine Queen 
Guinevere’s lady’s-maid’s lady’s-maid being affable 
to Sir Lancelot? I protest there is nothing like 
the virtue of English women. 

** You have only arrived to-day, and you came to 
see me? That was very kind. N’est-ce pas que 
e’étoit bong de Mouseer le Collonel, Mademoiselle ? 
Madamaselle Lebrun le Collonel Newcome, mong 
frére. (In a whisper, ‘‘ My children’s governess and 
my friend, a most superior woman.”) “‘ Was it not 
kind of Colonel Newcome to come to see me? Have 
you had a pleasant voyage? Did you come by 
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St Helena? Oh, how I envy you seeing the tomb 
of that great man! Nous parlong de Napolleong, 
Mademoiselle, dong voter pere a été le Général 
favvory.” 


? 


“© Dieu! que n’ai-je pu le voir,” interjaculates 
Mademoiselle. ‘‘ Lui dont parle Vunivers, dont 
mon pére m’a si souvent parlé?”’ but this remark 
passes quite unnoticed by Mademoiselle’s friend, 
who continues,— 

‘** Clive, donnez-moi voter bras. These are two 
of my girls. My boys are at school. I shall be so 
glad to introduce them to their uncle. This naughty 
boy might never have seen you, but that we took 
him home to Marble Head, after the scarlet fever, 
and made him well, didn’t we, Clive? And we are 
all very fond of him; and you must not be jealous 
of his love for his aunt. We feel that we quite know 
you through him, and we know that you know us ; 
and we hope you will ke us. Do you think your 
papa will like us, Clive? Or perhaps you will like 
Lady Ann best. Yes; you have been to her first, 
of course? Not been? Oh! because she is not in 
town.” Leaning fondly on the arm of Clive, Made- 
moiselle standing grouped with the children hard 
by, while John, with his hat off, stood at the open 
door, Mrs Newcome slowly uttered the above re- 
markable remarks to the Colonel, on the threshold 
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of her house, which she never asked him to 
pass. 

“ Tf you will come in to us at about ten this even- 
ing,’ she then said, “‘ you will find some men, not 
undistinguished, who honour me of an evening. 
Perhaps they will be interesting to you, Colonel 
Newcome, as you are newly arrived in Europe. Not 
men of worldly rank, necessarily, although some of 
them are amongst the noblest of, Europe. But my 
maxim is, that genius is an illustration, and merit is 
better than any pedigree. You have heard of Pro- 
fessor Bodgers? Count Poski? Doctor M‘Guffog, 
who is called in his native country the Ezekiel 
of Clackmannan? Mr Shaloony, the great Irish 
patriot ? our papers have told you of him. These 
and some more have been good enough to promise 
me a visit to-night. A stranger coming to London 
could scarcely have a better opportunity of seeing 
some of our great illustrations of science and litera- 
ture. And you will meet our own family—not Sir 
Brian’s, who—who have other society and amuse- 
ments—but mine. I hope Mr Newcome and myself 
will never forget them. We have a few friends at 
dinner, and now I must go in and consult with 
Mrs Hubbard, my housekeeper. Good-bye, for the 
present. Mind, not later than ten, as Mr Newcome 
must be up betimes in the morning, and owr parties 
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break up early. When Clive is a little older, I dare 
say we shall see him, too. Good-bye!” And again 
the Colonel was favoured with a shake of the glove, 
and the lady and her suite sailed up the stair, and 
passed in at the door. 


Chapter IV 
Philip Firmin 


Chapter IV 
Philip Firmin 
1. JUNIOR AND SENIOR 


Y father and Dr Firmin were members of 

M the medical profession. They had been 
bred up as boys at the same school, 

whither families used to send their sons from genera- 
tion to generation, and long before people had ever 
learned that the place was unwholesome. Grey 
Friars was smoky, certainly: I think in the time of 
the Plague great numbers of people were buried there. 
But had the school been situated in the most pictur- 
esque swamp in England, the general health of the 
boys could not have been better. We boys used 
to hear of epidemics occurring in other schools, and 
were almost sorry that they did not come to ours, 
that we might shut up and get long vacations. 
When it was determined that little Phil Firmin was 
to go to Grey Friars, Phil’s father bethought him 
that Major Pendennis, whom he met in the world 
and Society, had a nephew at the place who might 
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protect the little fellow, and the Major took his 
nephew to see Dr and Mrs Firmin one Sunday after 
church, and we had lunch at Old Parr Street, and 
there little Phil was presented to me, whom I pro- 
mised to take under my protection ; he being then a 
flaxen-headed pretty child, who had just assumed his 
first trousers, and I a fifth-form boy at school. He 
was a simple little man; an artless child who had 
not the least idea of the dignity of a fifth-form boy. 
He was quite unabashed in talking to me and other 
persons, and has remained so ever since. He asked 
my uncle how he came to have such odd hair. He 
partook freely of the delicacies on the table. I 
remember he hit me with his little fist once or twice, 
which liberty at first struck me with a panic of 
astonishment, and then with a sense of the ridiculous 
so exquisitely keen, that I burst out into a fit of 
laughter. It was, you see, as if a stranger were to 
hit the Pope in the ribs, and call him ‘“‘ Old boy ” ; 
as if Jack were to tweak one of the giants by the nose ; 
or Ensign Jones to ask the Duke of Wellington to 
take wine. I had a strong sense of humour, even in 
those early days, and enjoyed this joke accordingly. 

“Philip!” cries mamma, “ you will hurt Mr 
Pendennis. ”’ 

“TI will knock him down!” shouts Phil. Fancy 
knocking me down,—ng, a fifth-form boy ! 
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So little Philip Firmin was brought to school by 
his mamma in her carriage, who entreated the house- 
keeper to have a special charge of that angelic child ; 
and as soon as the poor lady’s back was turned, Mrs 
Bunce emptied the contents of the little boy’s trunk 
into one of the sixty or seventy little cupboards, 
wherein reposed other boys’ elothes and_haber- 
dashery ; and then Mrs Firmin requested to see the 
Rev. Mr X., in whose house Philip was to board, and 
besought him, and explained many things to him, 
such as the exceeding delicacy of the child’s con- 
stitution, etc., etc.; and Mr X., who was very good- 
natured, patted the boy kindly on the head, and sent 
for the other Philip, Philip Ringwood, Phil’s cousin, 
who had arrived at Grey Friars an hour or two before ; 
and Mr X. told Ringwood to take care of the little 
fellow; and Mrs Firmin, choking behind her pocket- 
handkerchief, gurgled out a blessing on the grinning 
youth, and at one time had an idea of giving Master 
Ringwood a sovereign, but paused, thinking he was 
too big a boy, and that she might not take such a 
liberty, and presently she was gone; and little Phil 
Firmin was introduced to the long room, and his 
schoolfellows of Mr X.’s house; and having plenty 
of money, and naturally finding his way to the 
pastrycook’s, the next day, after school, he was met 
by his cousin Ringwood and robbed of half the tarts 
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which he had purchased. A fortnight afterwards, 
the hospitable doctor and his wife asked their young 
kinsman to Old Parr Street, Burlington Gardens, and 
the two boys went; but Phil never mentioned any- 
thing to his parents regarding the robbery of tarts, 
being deterred, perhaps, from speaking, by awful 
threats of punishment, which his cousin promised 
to administer when they got back to school, in 
case of the little boy’s confession. 

I hope and think I remembered the injunction 
of poor Mrs Firmin to be kind to her boy. As long 
as we stayed together at Grey Friars, I was Phil’s 
champion, whenever he needed my protection, 
though, of course, I could not always be present to 
guard the little scapegrace from all the blows which 
were aimed at his young face by pugilists of his own 
size. There were seven or eight years’ difference 
between us (he says ten, which is absurd, and which 
I deny); but I was always remarkable for my 
affability and, in spite of our disparity of age, would 
often graciously accept the general invitation I had 
from his father for any Saturday and Sunday, when 
I would like to accompany Philip home. 

Such an invitation is welcome to any schoolboy. 
To get away from Smithfield, and show our best 
clothes in Bond Street, was always a privilege. To 
strut in the Park on Sunday, and nod to the other 
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fellows who were strutting there too, was better than 
remaining at school, doing “ Diatessaron,” as the 
phrase used to be, having that endless roast-beef 
for dinner, and hearing two sermons in chapel. 
There may have been more lively streets in London 
than Old Parr Street; but it was pleasanter to be 
there than to look at Goswell Street over Grey Friars’ 
wall; and so the present biographer and reader’s 
very humble servant found Dr Firmin’s house an 
agreeable resort. Mamma was often ailing, or, if 
well, went out into the world with her husband; in 
either case, we boys had a good dinner provided for 
us, with the special dishes which Phil loved: and 
after dinner we adjourned to the play, not being by 
any means too proud to sit in the pit with Mr Brice, 
the doctor’s confidential man. On Sunday we went 
to church at Lady Whittlesea’s, and back to school 
in the evening; when the doctor almost always 
gave us a fee. If he did not dine at home (and I 
own his absence did not much damp our pleasure), 
Brice would lay a small enclosure on the young 
gentlemen’s coats, which we transferred to our 
pockets. I believe schoolboys disdain fees in the 
present disinterested times. 

I quitted school suddenly, leaving my little Phil 
behind me, a brave little handsome boy, endearing 
himself to old and young by his good looks, his 
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gaiety, his courage, and his gentlemanly bearing. 
Once in a way a letter would come from him, full 
of that artless affection and tenderness which fills 
boys’ hearts, and is so touching in their letters. It 
was answered with proper dignity and condescension 
on the senior boy’s part. Our modest little country 
home kept up a friendly intercourse with Dr Firmin’s 
grand London mansion, of which, in his visits to us, 
my uncle, Major Pendennis, did not fail to bring news. 
A correspondence took place between the ladies of 
each house. We supplied Mrs Firmin with little 
country presents, tokens of my mother’s goodwill 
and gratitude towards the friends who had been 
kind to her son. I went my way to the University, 
having occasional glimpses of Phil at school. I took 
chambers in the Temple, which he found great 
delight in visiting; and he liked our homely dinner 
from Dick’s and a bed on the sofa better than the 
splendid entertainments in Old Parr Street and his 
great gloomy chamber there. He had grown by this 
time to be ever so much taller than his senior, though 
he always persists in looking up to me unto the 
present day. 

It was about this time that Phil was called away 
from school to his mother who was very ill. He 
returned to Grey Friars in a deep suit of black ; the 
servants on the carriage wore black too; and a 
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certain tyrant of the place, beginning to laugh and 
jeer because Firmin’s eyes filled with tears at some 
ribald remark, was gruffly rebuked by Sampson 
major, the cock of the whole school; and with the 
question, “Don’t you see the poor beggar’s in 
mourning, you great brute?” was kicked about 
his business. 

When Philip Firmin and I met again, there was 
crape on both our hats. I don’t, think either could 
see the other’s face very well. I went to see him in 
Parr Street, in the vacant, melancholy house, where 
the poor mother’s picture was yet hanging in the 
empty drawing-room. 

““She was always fond of you, Pendennis,” said 
Phil. “God bless you for being so good to her. You 
know what it is to lose—to lose what loves you best 
in the world. I didn’t know how—how I loved her, 
till I had lost her.” And many a sob broke his 
words as he spoke. 


2. THE FOUNDER’S DAY FEAST 


In the little community of Grey Friars, Dr Brand 
Firmin was a very great favourite, and received with 
much respect and honour. Whenever the boys at 
that school were afflicted with the common ailments 
of youth, Mr Spratt, the school apothecary, provided 
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for them; and by the simple, though disgusting, 
remedies which were in use at those times, generally 
succeeded in restoring his young patients to health. 
But if Lord Egham (the Marquis of Ascot’s son, as 
my respected reader very likely knows) happened 
to be unwell, as was frequently the case from his 
lordship’s great command of pocket money and im- 
prudent fondness for the contents of the pastrycook’s 
shop, or, if any very grave case of illness occurred 
in the school, then quick, the famous Dr Firmin 
of Old Parr Street, Burlington Gardens, was sent 
for; and an illness must have been very severe 
if he could not cure it. Dr Firmin had been a 
schoolfellow, and remained a special friend of the 
headmaster. When young Lord Egham, before 
mentioned (he was our only lord, and therefore we 
were a little proud and careful of our darling youth), 
got the erysipelas, which swelled his head to the size 
of a pumpkin, the doctor triumphantly carried him 
through his illness, and was complimented by the 
head boy in his Latin oration on the annual speech 
day for his superhuman skill and godlike delight 
salutem hominibus dando. The headmaster turned 
towards Dr Firmin, and bowed; the Governors 
and bigwigs buzzed to one another, and looked at 
him; the boys looked at him; the physician held 
his handsome head down towards his shirt frill. 
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His modest eyes would not look up from the spotless 
lining of the broad-brimmed hat on his knees. A 
murmur of applause hummed through the ancient 
hall, a scuffling of young feet, a rustling of new 
cassocks among the masters, and a refreshing blow- 
ing of noses ensued, as the orator polished off his 
period, and then passed to some other theme. 

The honours of this year’s dinner were for Dr 
Firmin, even more than for Lord Ascot in his star 
and ribbon, who walked with his arm in the doctor’s 
into chapel. His lordship faltered when, in his after- 
dinner speech, he alluded to the inestimable services 
and skill of his tried old friend, whom he had known 
as a fellow-pupil in those walls—(loud cheers)— 
whose friendship had been the delight of his life— 
a friendship which he prayed might be the inherit- 
ance of their children. (Immense applause; after 
which Dr Firmin spoke.) 

The doctor’s speech was perhaps a little common- 
place ; the Latin quotations which he used were not 
exactly novel ; but Phil need not have been so angry 
and ill-behaved. He went on sipping sherry, glaring 
at his father, and muttering observations that were 
anything but complimentary to his parent. 

““T say, you fellows, let us come out of this and 
have a smoke somewhere.” And Phil rose up and 
quitted the dining-room, just as his father was 
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declaring what a joy, and a pride, and a delight it 
was to him to think that the friendship with which 
his noble friend honoured him was likely to be 
transmitted to their children, and that when he had 
passed away from this earthly scene (cries of, “ No, 
no!” ‘May you live a thousand years!”) it 
would be his joy to think that his son would always 
find a friend and protector in the noble, the princely 
house of Ascot. 

Philip was a schoolboy no longer, but in his second 
year at the University, and one of half a dozen 
young men, ex-pupils of the school, who had come 
up for the annual dinner. We found the carriages 
waiting outside Grey Friars Gate, and Philip Firmin, 
pushing me into his father’s, told the footman to 
drive home. Home then to Old Parr Street we went, 
where many a time as a boy I had been welcome. 
And we retired to Phil’s private den in the back 
buildings of the great house; and over our cigars 
we talked of the Founder’s Day Feast, and the 
speeches delivered; and of the old Cistercians of 
our time, and how Thompson was married, and 
Johnson was in the army, and Jackson (not red- 
haired Jackson, pig-eyed Jackson) was first in his 
year, and so forth. 
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3. PHILIP AND THE LITTLE SISTER 


Thornhaugh Street is but a poor place now, and 
the houses look as if they had seen better days ; but 
that house with cut centre drawing-room window, 
which has the name of Brandon on the door, is as 
neat as any house in the quarter, and the brass plate 
always shines like burnished gold. About Easter 
time many fine carriages stop at that door, and 
splendid people walk in, introduced by a tidy little 
maid, or else by an athletic Italian, with a glossy 
black beard and gold ear-rings, who conducts them 
to the drawing-room floor, where Mr Ridley,‘ 
the painter, lives, and where his pictures are 
privately exhibited before they go to the Royal 
Academy. 

As the carriages drive up, you will often see a 
red-faced man, in an olive-green wig, smiling blandly 
over the blinds of the parlour on the ground floor. 
That is Captain Gann, the father of the lady who 
keeps the house. I don’t know how he came by 
the rank of Captain, but he has borne it so long and 
gallantly that there is no use in any longer question- 
ing the title. He does not claim it, neither does he 
deny it. But the wags who call upon Mrs Brandon 
can always, as the phrase is, “draw” her father, 
by speaking of Prussia, France, Waterloo, or battles 
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in general, until the Little Sister says, ““ Now, never 
mind about the battle of Waterloo, papa.” (She 
says Pa, her h’s are irregular,—I can’t help it.) 
«Never mind about Waterloo, papa; you've told 
them all about it. And don’t go on, Mr Beans, 
don’t, please, go on in that way.” 

Young Beans has already drawn “ Captain 
Gann killing twenty-four cuirassiers at Waterloo.” 
“Captain Gann defending Hougoumont.” “Captain 
Gann called upon by Napoleon Buonaparte to lay 
down his arms, saying, ‘A captain of militia dies, 
but never surrenders.’ ‘The Duke of Wellington, 
pointing to the advancing Old Guard, and saying, 
‘Up, Gann, and at them.’” And these sketches are 
so droll that even the Little Sister,°5 Gann’s own 
daughter, can’t help laughing at them. To be sure, 
she loves fun, the Little Sister; laughs over droll 
books ; laughs to herself in her little quiet corner at 
work ; laughs over pictures ; and at the right place, 
laughs and sympathises too. Ridley says he knows 
few better critics of pictures than Mrs Brandon. 
She has a sweet temper, a merry sense of humour 
that makes the cheeks dimple and the eyes shine: 
and a kind heart, that has been sorely tried and 
wounded, but is still soft and gentle. Fortunate are 
they whose hearts, so tried by suffering, yet recover 
their health. Some have illnesses from which there 
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is no recovery, and drag through life afterwards, 
maimed and invalided. 

But this Little Sister, having been subjected in 
youth to a dreadful trial and sorrow, was saved 
out of them by a kind Providence, and is now so 
thoroughly restored as to own that she is happy, and 
to thank God that she can be grateful and useful. 

I don’t know how many years the Little Sister had 
been on duty when Philip Firmin had his scarlet 
fever. It befell him at the end of the term, just 
when all the boys were going home. His tutor and 
his tutor’s wife wanted their holidays, and sent their 
own children out of the way. As Phil’s father was 
absent, Dr Goodenough came, and sent his nurse in 
—the Little Sister. 

I met my old friend Dr Goodenough at the club 
one evening ; and as we dined together I discoursed 
with him about his former patient, and recalled to 
him that day, years back, when the boy was ill at 
school, and when my poor mother and Phil’s own 
were yet alive. 

Goodenough looked very grave. “ Yes,” he said, 
“the boy was very ill ; he was nearly gone at that 
time—at that time when his mother was in the Isle 
of Wight, and his father dangling after a prince. 
We thought one day it was all over with him; 
but—— ” 
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“ But a good doctor interposed between him and 
pallida mors.” | 

“A good doctor? A good nurse! The boy was 
delirious, and had a fancy to walk out of the window, 
and would have done so, but for one of my nurses. 
You know her.” 

‘What! the Little Sister?” 

“* Yes, the Little Sister.” 

‘“‘ And it was she who nursed Phil through his 
fever, and saved his life? I drink her health. She 
is a good little soul.” 

“Good!” said the doctor, with his gruffest voice 
and frown. (He was always most fierce when he 
was most tender-hearted.) ‘Good, indeed! Will you 
have some more of this duck ?—Do. You have had 
enough already and it’s very unwholesome. Good, 
sir! But for women, fire and brimstone ought to 
come down and consume this world. Your dear 
mother was one of the good ones. I was attending 
you when you were ill, at those horrible chambers 
you had in the Temple, at the same time when young 
Firmin was ill at Grey Friars. And I suppose I 
must be answerable for keeping two scapegraces in 
the world.” 

** Philip was a fine little fellow.” 

“Handsome a boy as ever I saw. Does he keep 
his beauty ? What is the boy doing?” 
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“ He is at the University. He has his mother’s 
fortune. He is wild and unsettled, and I fear he is 
going to the bad a little.” 

“Is he? Shouldn’t wonder!” grumbles Good- 
enough. 

What had made Philip wild, extravagant and in- 
subordinate ? Cured of that illnéss in which we saw 
him, he rose up, and from school went his way to 
the University, and there entered on a life such as 
wild young men will lead. He used his father’s 
house as if his own; came and absented himself at 
will; ruled the servants, and was spoiled by them ; 
spent the income which was settled on his mother 
and her children, and gave of it liberally to poor 
acquaintances. ‘To the remonstrances of old friends 
he replied that he had a right to do as he chose with 
his own; that other men who were poor might work, 
but that he had enough to live on without grinding 
over classics and mathematics. He was implicated 
in more rows than one; his tutors saw him not, but 
he and the proctors became a great deal too well 
acquainted. If I were to give a history of Mr Philip 
Firmin at the University, it would be the story of 
an Idle Apprentice, of whom his pastors and masters 
were justified in prophesying evil. He made ac- 
quaintance with jolly companions, with whom his 
father grieved that he should be intimate. He cut 
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the astonished uncle Twysden in London Street, 
and blandly told him that he must be mistaken— 
he one Frenchman, he no speak English. He stared 
the master of his own college out of countenance, 
dashed back to college with a Turpin-like celerity, 
and was in rooms with a ready proved alibi when 
inquiries were made. I am afraid there is no doubt 
that Phil screwed up his tutor’s door: Mr Okes dis- 
covered him in the act. He had to go down, the 
young prodigal. I wish I could say he was repentant. 
But he appeared before his father with the utmost 
nonchalance, said that he was doing no good at the 
University, and should be much better away, and 
then went abroad on a dashing tour to France and 
Italy, whither itis by no means our business to follow 
him. The once kindly, honest lad was wild and 
reckless. He had money in sufficiency, his own 
horses and equipage, and free quarters at his father’s 
house. But father and son scarce met, and seldom 
took a meal together. ‘‘ I know his haunts, but I 
don’t know his friends, Pendennis,” the elder man 
said. “I don’t think they are vicious, so much as 
low. I do not charge him with vice, mind you, but 
with idleness, and a fatal love of low company, and 
a frantic, suicidal determination to fling his chances 
in life away. Ah, think where he might be, and 
where he is!” 
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Where he was? Do not be alarmed. Philip was 
only idling. Philip might have been much more 
industriously, more profitably, and a great deal more 
wickedly employed. What is now called Bohemia 
had no name in Philip’s young days, though many 
of us knew the country very well. A pleasant land, 
not fenced with drab stucco, like Tyburnia or Bel- 
gravia; not guarded by a huge standing army of 
footmen; not echoing with noble chariots; not 
replete with polite chintz drawing-rooms and neat 
tea-tables ; a land over which hangs an endless fog, 
occasioned by much tobacco; a land of chambers, 
billiard-rooms, supper-rooms, oysters; a land of 
song; a land of tin dish-covers from taverns and 
frothing porter; a land of lotus-eating (with lots of 
cayenne pepper), of pulls on the river, of delicious 
reading of novels, magazines, and saunterings in 
many studios; a land where men call each other by 
their Christian names, where most are poor, where 
almost all are young, and where, if a few oldsters 
do enter, it is because they have preserved more 
tenderly and carefully than other folk their youthful 
spirits and the delightful capacity to be idle. I have 
lost my way to Bohemia now, but it is certain that 
Prague is the most picturesque city in the world. 
Having long lived there, and indeed only lately 
quitted the Bohemian land at the time whereof I am 
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writing, I could not‘quite*participate in Dr Firmin’s 
indignation at his son persisting in his bad courses 
and wild associates. 

Like many a young gentleman who has no in- 
tention of pursuing legal studies seriously, Philip 
entered at an inn of court, and kept his terms duly. 
He had part of a set of charabers in Parchment 
Buildings, to be sure, and you might read on the door, 
“‘Mr Cassidy. Mr P. Firmin. Mr Vanjohn.” But 
were these gentlemen likely to advance Philip in life ? 
Cassidy was a newspaper reporter, and young Vanjohn 
a betting man who was always attending races. Dr 
Firmin had a horror of newspaper-men, and con- 
sidered they belonged to the dangerous classes, and 
treated them with a distant affability. 

Perhaps the very outrages and irregularities of 
which Phil’s father complained, were in some degree 
occasioned by the elder’s own faults. He was so 
laboriously obsequious to great men, that the son, in 
a rage, defied and avoided them. He was so grave, 
so polite, so complimentary, so artificial, that Phil, 
in revolt at such hypocrisy, chose to be frank, cynical, 
and familiar. The grave old bigwigs whom the 
doctor loved to assemble, bland and solemn men of 
the ancient school who dined solemnly with each 
other at their solemn old houses, wagged their old 
heads sadly when they collogued in clubs, and talked 
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of poor Firmin’s scapegrace of a son. He would 
come to no good; he was giving his good father 
much pain; he had been in all sorts of rows and 
disturbances at the University, and the Master of 
Boniface reported most unfavourably of him. And 
at the solemn dinners in Old Parr Street—the 
admirable, costly, silent dinners—he treated these 
old gentlemen with a familiarity, which caused the 
old heads to shake with surprise and choking in- 
dignation. In no place was Philip seen or heard 
to so little advantage as in his father’s house. In 
other houses than his own I am bound to say Philip 
was much more amiable, and he carried with him 
a splendour of gaiety and cheerfulness which brought 
sunshine and welcome into many a room which he 
frequented. I have said that many of his com- 
panions were artists and journalists, and their clubs 
and haunts were his own. Ridley, the Academician, 
had Mrs Brandon’s rooms in Thornhaugh Street, and 
Philip was often in J. J.’s studio, or in the widow’s 
little room below. He had a very great tenderness 
and affection for her; her presence seemed to purify 
him; and in her company the boisterous, reckless 
young man was invariably gentle and respectful. 
Her eyes used to fill with tears when she spoke about 
him ; and when he was present, followed and watched 
him with sweet motherly devotion. It was pleasant 
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to see him at her homely little fireside, and hear his 
jokes and prattle with a fatuous old father, who was 
one of Mrs Brandon’s lodgers. Philip would play 
cribbage for hours with this old man, frisk about 
him with a hundred harmless jokes, and walk out 
by his invalid chair when the old captain went to 
sun himself in the New Road. He was an idle fellow, 
Philip, that’s the truth. He had an agreeable per- 
severance in doing nothing, and*would pass half a 
day in perfect contentment over his pipe, watching 
Ridley at his easel. J. J. painted that charming 
head of Philip which hangs in Mrs Brandon’s little 
room—with the fair head, the tawny beard and 
whiskers, and the bold blue eyes. 

With a sketch or two contributed by her lodgers— 
with a few gimcracks from the neighbouring Wardour 
Street presented by others of her friends; with the 
chairs, tables, and bureaux as bright as beeswax 
and rubbing could make them—the Little Sister’s 
room was a cheery little place, and received not a 
little company. 

When Philp Firmin had had his pipe and his talk 
with the Little Sister in her parlour, he would ascend 
and smoke his second, third, tenth pipe in J. J. 
Ridley’s studio. He would pass hours before J. J.’s 
easel, pouring out talk about politics, about religion, 
about poetry, about women, about the dreadful 
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slavishness and meanness of the world; unwearied 
in talk and idleness as placid J. J. was in listening 
and labour. His presence was a delight to Ridley’s 
soul; his face a sunshine; his voice a cordial. 
Weakly himself, and almost infirm of body, with 
sensibilities tremendously keen, the painter most 
admired amongst men strength, health, good spirits, 
good breeding. Of these, in his youth, Philip had a 
wealth of endowment; and I hope these precious 
gifts of fortune have not left him in his maturer age. 

J. J. never thought of rebuking Philip for being 
idle. Phil was as the lilies of the field in the painter’s 
opinion. He was not called upon to toil or spin, 
but to take his ease, and grow and bask in sunshine, 
and be arrayed in glory. The little clique of painters 
knew what Firmin’s means were. Thirty thousand 
pounds of his own. Thirty thousand pounds down, 
sir; and the inheritance of his father’s immense 
fortune! What call had he to work? Would you 
set a young nobleman to be an apprentice? Philip 
was free to be as idle as any lord, if he liked. He 
ought to wear fine clothes, ride fine horses, dine off 
plate, and drink champagne every day. 

The Little Sister gave him advice, to be sure, both 
as to the company he should keep and the occupa- 
tion which was wholesome for him. But when 
others of his acquaintance hinted that his idleness 
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would do him harm, she would not'hear/of their 
censure. ‘Why should he work if he don’t 
choose?” she asked. “He has no call to be 
scribbling and scrabbling. You wouldn’t have ham 
sitting all day painting little dolls’ heads on canvas, 
and working like a slave. A pretty idea, indeed ! 
His uncle will get him an appointment. That’s 
the thing he should have. He should be secretary 
to an ambassador abroad, and he will be.” In 
fact, Phil, at this period, used to announce his wish 
to enter the diplomatic service, and his hope that 
Lord Ringwood would further his views in that 
respect. Meanwhile, he was the King of Thorn- 
haugh Street. He might be as idle as he chose, and 
Mrs Brandon had always a smile for him. He might 
smoke a great deal too much, but she worked dainty 
little cigar cases for him. She hemmed his fine 
cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, and embroidered his 
crest at the corners. She worked him a waistcoat 
so splendid that he almost blushed to wear it, 
gorgeous as he was in apparel at this period, and 
sumptuous in chains, studs, and haberdashery. I 
fear Dr Firmin, sighing out his disappointed hopes 
in respect of his son, has rather good cause for his 
dissatisfaction. But of these remonstrances the 
Little Sister would not hear. “ Idle, why not? 
Why should he work? Boys will be boys. I dare 
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say his grumbling old Pa was not better than Philip 
when he was young!” 

If Philip was self-indulgent, I suppose other people 
are self-indulgent likewise: and besides, you know, 
your faultless heroes have ever so long gone out of 
fashion. To be young, to be good-looking, to be 
healthy, to be hungry three times a day, to have 
plenty of money, a great alacrity of sleeping, and 
nothing to do—all these, I dare say are very dangerous 
temptations to a man, but I think I know some 
who would like to undergo the dangers of the trial. 
Suppose there be holidays, is there not work-time 
too? Suppose to-day is feast day, may not tears 
and repentance come to-morrow? Such times are 
in store for Master Phil, and so please to let him 
have rest and comfort for a chapter or two. 
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1. THE CAVE OF HARMONY 


HERE was once a time when the sun used 

to shine brighter than it appears to do in 
this latter half of the nineteenth century ; 

when the zest of life was certainly keener; when 
tavern wines seemed to be delicious, and tavern 
dinners the perfection of cookery ; when the perusal 
of novels was productive of immense delight, and the 
monthly advent of magazine day was hailed as an 
exciting holiday ; when to know Thompson, who had 
written a magazine article, was an honour and a 
privilege ; and to see Brown, the author of the last 
romance, in the flesh, and actually walking in the 
Park with his umbrella and Mrs Brown, was an event 
remarkable, and to the end of life to be perfectly well 
remembered ; when the women of this world were 
a thousand times more beautiful than those of the 
present time; and the houris of the theatres especi- 


ally so ravishing and angelic, that to see them was 
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to set the heart in motion, and to see them again was 
to struggle for half an hour previously at the door of 
the pit; when tailors called at a man’s lodgings to 
dazzle him with cards of fancy waistcoats; when it 
seemed necessary to purchase a grand silver dressing- 
case, so as to be ready for the beard which was not 
yet born; when to ride in the Park on a ten-shilling 
hack seemed to be the height of fashionable enjoy- 
ment, and to splash your college tutor as you were 
driving down Regent Street in a hired cab the 
triumph of satire ; when the acme of pleasure seemed 
to be to meet Jones of Trinity at the Bedford, and to 
make an arrangement with him, and with King of 
Corpus (who was staying at the Colonnade), and 
Martin of Trinity Hall (who was with his family in 
Bloomsbury Square), to dine at the Piazza, go to the 
play and see Braham in “ Fra Diavolo,” and end the 
frolic-evening by partaking of supper and a song at 
the Cave of Harmony.—It was in the days of my own 
youth then that I met one or two of the characters 
who are to figure in this history, and whom I must 
ask leave to accompany for a short while, and until, 
familiarised with the public, they can make their 
own way. As I recall them the roses bloom again, 
and the nightingales sing by the calm Bendemeer. 
Going to the play then, and to the pit, as was the 
fashion in those merry days, with some young fellows 
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of my own age, having listened delighted to the most 
cheerful and brilliant of operas, and laughed enthusi- 
astically at the farce, we became naturally hungry 
at twelve o’clock at night, and a desire for welsh- 
rabbits and good old glee-singing led us to the Cave 
of Harmony, then kept by the celebrated Hoskins, 
among whose friends we were proud to count. 

We enjoyed such intimacy with Mr Hoskins that 
he never failed to greet us with a kind nod ; and John 
the waiter made room for us near the President of the 
convivial meeting. We knew the three admirable 
glee-singers, and many a time they partook of brandy- 
and-water at our expense. One of us gave his call 
dinner at Hoskins’s, and a merry time we had of it. 
Where are you, O Hoskins, bird of the night? Do 
you warble your songs by Acheron, or troll your 
choruses by the banks of black Avernus ? 

The goes of stout, the Chough and Crow, the welsh- 
rabbit, the Red-Cross Knight, the hot brandy-and- 
water (the brown the strong !), the Bloom is on the 
Rye (the bloom isn’t on the Rye any more !)—the 
song and the cup, in a word, passed round merrily, 
and I dare say the songs and bumpers were encored. 
It happened that there was a very small attendance 
at the Cave that night, and we were all more sociable 
and friendly because the company was select. The 
songs were chiefly of the sentimental class; such 
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ditties were much in vogue at the time of which I 
speak. 

There came into the Cave a gentleman with a 
lean brown face and long black mustachios, dressed 
in very loose clothes, and evidently a stranger to 
the place. At least he had not visited rt for a long 
time. He was pointing out changes to a lad who 
was in his company; and calling for sherry-and- 
water, he listened to the music, and twirled his 
mustachios with great enthusiasm. 

At the very first glimpse of me the boy jumped up 
from the table, bounded across the room, ran to me 
with his hands out, and blushing, said, “‘ Don’t you 
know me?” 

It was little Newcome, my schoolfellow, whom 
I had not seen for six years, grown a fine tall 
young stripling now, with the same bright blue 
eyes which I remembered when he was quite a 
little boy. 

* What the deuce brings you here?” said I. 

He laughed and looked roguish. ‘“ My father— 
that’s my father—would come. He’s just come back 
from India. He says all the wits used to come here 
—Mr Sheridan, Captain Morris, Colonel Hanger, 
Professor Porson. I told him your name, and that 
you used to be very kind to me when I first went to 
Smithfield. Ive left now; I’m to have a private 
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tutor. Isay, Pve got such a jolly pony! It’s 
better fun than old Smiffle.” 

Here the whiskered gentleman, Newcome’s father, 
pointing to a waiter to follow him with his glass of 
sherry-and-water, strode across the room twirling his 
mustachios, and came up to the table where we sate, 
making a salutation with his hat in a very stately 
and polite manner, so that Hoskins himself was, as it 
were, obliged to bow; the glee-singers murmured 
among themselves (their eyes rolling over their glasses 
towards one another as they sucked brandy-and- 
water), and that mischievous wag, little Nadab the 
Improvisatore (who had just come in), began to 
mimic him, feeling his imaginary whiskers, after the 
manner of the stranger, and flapping about his 
pocket-handkerchief in the most ludicrous manner. 
Hoskins checked this ribaldry by sternly looking 
towards Nadab, and at the same time called upon the 
gents to give their orders, the waiter being in the 
room, and Mr Bellew about to sing a song. 

Newcome’s father came up and held out his hand 
to me. I dare say I blushed, for I had been com- 
paring him to the admirable Harley in the Critic, 
and had christened him Don Ferolo Whiskerandos. 

He spoke in a voice exceedingly soft and pleasant, 
and. with a cordiality so simple and sincere, that my 
laughter shrank away ashamed, and gave place to a 
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feeling much more respectful and friendly. In youth, 
you see, one is touched by kindness. A man of the 
world may, of course, be grateful or not as he chooses. 

‘“‘T have heard of your kindness, sir,” says he, 
‘“‘to my boy. And whoever is kind to him is kind to 
me. Will you allow me to sit down by you? and 
may I beg you to try my cheroots?”’ We were 
friends in a minute—young Newcome snuggling by 
my side, his father opposite, to whom, after a minute 
or two of conversation, I presented my three college 
friends. 

‘“* You have come here, gentlemen, to see the wits,” 
says the Colonel. “ Are there any celebrated persons 
in the room? I have been five-and-thirty years from 
home, and want to see all that is to be seen.” 

King of Corpus (who was an incorrigible wag) was 
on the point of pulling some dreadful long bow, and 
pointing out a half-dozen of people in the room as 
R. and H. and L., ete., the most celebrated wits 
of that day ; but I cut King’s shins under the table, 
and got the fellow to hold his tongue. 

Maxima debetur pueris,” says Jones (a fellow of 
very kind feeling, who has gone into the Church 
since), and writing on his card to Hoskins, hinted 
to him that a boy was in the room, and a gentleman 
who was quite a greenhorn ; hence that the songs had 
better be carefully selected. 
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And so they were. A lady’s school might have come 
in, and but for the smell of the cigars and brandy- 
and-water, have taken no harm by what happened. 
Why should it not always be so? If there. are any 
Caves of Harmony now, I warrant Messieurs the 
landlords their interests would be better consulted 
by keeping their singers within bounds. The very 
greatest scamps like pretty songs, and are melted 
by them; so are honest people. It was worth a 
guinea to see the simple Colonel, and his delight at 
the music. He forgot all about the distinguished 
wits whom he had expected to see in his ravish- 
ment over the glees. 

“TI say, Clive, this is delightful. This is better 
than your aunt’s concert with all the Squallinis, hey ? 
I shall come here often. Landlord, may I venture 
to ask those gentlemen if they will take any refresh- 
ment? What are their names? (to one of his 
neighbours). I was scarcely allowed to hear any 
singing before I went out, except an oratorio, where 
I fell asleep ; but this, by George, is as fine as Incle- 
don!” He became quite excited over his sherry- 
and-water. (“I’m sorry to see you, gentlemen, 
drinking brandy-pawnee,” says he. “It plays the 
deuce with our young men in India.”’) He joined in 
all the choruses with an exceedingly sweet voice. He 
laughed at the Derby Ram so that it did you good 
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to hear him; and when Hoskins sang (as he did 
admirably) the Old English Gentleman, and described 
in measured cadence the death of that venerable 
aristocrat, tears trickled down the warrior’s cheek, 
while he held out his hand to Hoskins and said, 
“Thank you, sir, for that song; it is an honour to 
human nature.” On which Hoskins began to cry 
too. 

And now young Nadab, having been cautioned, 
commenced one of those surprising feats of impro- 
visation with which he used to charm audiences. He 
took us all off, and had rhymes pat about all the 
principal persons in the room: King’s pins (which 
he wore very splendid), Martin’s red waistcoat, etc. 
The Colonel was charmed with each feat, and joined 
delighted with the chorus — Ritolderolritolderol 
ritolderolderay, (bis). And when coming to the 
Colonel himself, he burst out— 


* A military gent I see—and while his face I sean, 
1 think you’ll all agree with me—He came from Hindostan. 
And by his side sits laughing free—A youth with curly head, . 
I think you'll all agree with me—that he was best in bed. 
Ritolderol,” ete. 


The Colonel laughed immensely at this sally, and 
clapped his son, young Clive, on the shoulder. ‘‘ Hear 
what he says of you, sir? Clive, best be off to bed, 
my boy—ho, ho! No, no. We know a trick worth 
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two of that. ‘We won’t go home till morning, till 
daylight does appear.’ Why should we? Why 
shouldn’t my boy have innocent pleasure? I was 
allowed none when I was a young chap, and the 
severity was nearly the ruin of me. I must go and 
speak with that young man—the most astonishing 
thing I ever heard in my life. What’s his name ? 
Mr Nadab ?—Mr Nadab; sir, you have delighted 
me. May I make so free as to ask you to come 
and dine with me to-morrow at six? Colonel 
Newcome, if you please, Nerot’s Hotel, Clifford 
Street. I am always proud to make the acquaint- 
ance of men of genius, and you are one, or my 
name is not Newcome!” 

** Sir, you do me Hhonour,” says Mr Nadab, pulling 
up his shirt-collars, “‘ and perhaps the day will come 
when the world will do me justice,—may I put down 
your hhonoured name for my book of poems ? ” 

‘“‘ Of course, my dear sir,” says the enthusiastic 
Colonel. “I'll send them all over India. Put me 
down for six copies, and do me the favour to bring 
them to-morrow when you come to dinner.” 

And now, Mr Hoskins asking if any gentleman 
would volunteer a song, what was our amazement 
when the simple Colonel offered to sing himself, 
at which the room applauded vociferously ; whilst 
methought poor Clive Newcome hung down his head, 
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and blushed as red as a peony. I felt for the young 
lad, and thought what my own sensations would have 
been if, in that place, my own uncle, Major Pendennis, 
had suddenly proposed to exert his lyrical powers. 
The Colonel selected the ditty of ‘‘ Wapping Old 
Stairs ” (a ballad so sweet and touching that surely 
any English poet might be proud to be the father of 
it), and he sang this quaint and charming old song 
in an exceedingly pleasant voice, with flourishes and 
roulades in the old Incledon manner, which has pretty 
nearly passed away. The singer gave his heart and 
soul to the simple ballad, and delivered Molly’s gentle 
appeal so pathetically that even the professional 
gentlemen hummed and buzzed a sincere applause, 
and some wags, who were inclined to jeer at the 
beginning of the performance, clinked their glasses 
and rapped their sticks with quite a respectful 
enthusiasm. When the song was over, Clive held up 
his head too; after the shock of the first verse, 
looked round with surprise and pleasure in his eyes ; 
and we, I need not say, backed our friend, delighted 
to see him come out of his queer scrape so triumph- 
antly. The Colonel bowed and smiled with very 
pleasant good nature at our plaudits. It was like 
Dr Primrose preaching his sermon in the prison. 
There was something touching in the naiveté and 
kindness of the placid and simple gentleman. 
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Great Hoskins, placed on high, amidst the tuneful 
choir, was pleased to signify his approbation, and 
gave his guest’s health in his usual dignified manner. 
“Tam much obliged to you, sir,” says Mr Hoskins ; 
“the room ought to be much obliged to you. I 
drink your ’ealth and song, sir’’; and he bowed to 
_ the Colonel politely over his glass of brandy-and- 
water, of which he absorbed a little in his customer’s 
honour. “I have not heard that song,” he was kind 
enough to say, “ better performed since Mr Incledon 
sung it. He was a great singer, sir, and I may say, 
in the words of our immortal Shakespeare, that, take 
him for all in all, we shall not look upon his like 
again.” 

The Colonel blushed in his turn, and turning round 
to his boy, with an arch smile, said, “* [ learnt it from 
Incledon. I used to slip out from Grey Friars to 
hear him, Heaven bless me, forty years ago; and I 
used to be flogged afterwards, and serve me right too. 
Lord! Lord! how the time passes!” He drank 
off his sherry-and-water, and fell back in his chair ; 
we could see he was thinking about his youth—the 
golden time—the happy, the bright, the unforgotten. 
I was myself nearly two-and-twenty years of age at 
that period, and felt as old, as, ay, older than the 


Colonel. 
Whilst he was singing his ballad, there had walked, 
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or rather reeled, into the room, a gentleman in a 
military frock-coat and duck trousers of dubious 
hue, with whose name and person some of my 
readers are perhaps already acquainted. In fact, 
it was my friend Captain Costigan, in his usual 
condition at this hour of the night. 

Holding on by various tables, the Captain had 
sidled up, without accident to himself or any of the 
jugs and glasses round about him, to the table where 
we sat, and had taken his place near the writer, his 
old acquaintance. He warbled the refrain of the 

Colonel’s song, not inharmoniously; and saluted 
its pathetie conclusion with a subdued hiccup, 
and a plentiful effusion of tears. “‘ Bedad, it is a 
beautiful song,” says he, “‘ and many a time I heard 
poor Harry Incledon sing it.” 

“* He’s a great character,” whispered that unlucky 
King of Corpus to his neighbour the Colonel; ‘* was 
a Captain in the army. We call him the General.— 
Captain Costigan, will you take something to drink ? ” 

* Bedad I will,” says the Captain, “ and I'll sing 
ye a song tu.” 

And having procured a glass of whisky-and-water 
from the passing waiter, the poor old man, settling 
his face into a horrid grin, and leering, as he was 
wont when he gave what he called one of his prime 
songs, began his music. 
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The unlucky wretch, who scarcely knew what he 
was doing or saying, selected one of the most 
outrageous performances of his répertoire, fired 
off a tipsy howl by way of overture, and away he 
went. At the end of the second verse the Colonel 
started up, clapping on his hat, seizing his stick, 
and looking as ferocious as though he had been 
going to do battle with a Pindaree. “Silence!” 
he roared out. | 

“ Hear, hear!” cried certain wags at a farther 
table. “ Go on, Costigan!” said others. 

“Go on!” cries the Colonel, in his high voice, 
trembling with anger. ‘“‘ Does any gentleman say 
‘Goon’? Does any man who has a wife and sisters, 
or children at home, say * Go on’ to such disgusting 
ribaldry as this? Do you dare, sir, to call yourself 
a gentleman, and to say that you hold the king’s 
commission, and to sit down amongst Christians and 
men of honour, and defile the ears of young boys with 
this wicked balderdash ? ”’ 

‘Why do you bring your boys here, old boy ? ” 
cries a voice of the maicontents. 

‘““Why ? Because I thought I was coming to a 
society of gentlemen,” cried out the indignant 
Colonel. ‘‘ Because I never could have believed that 
Englishmen could meet together and allow a man, 
and an old man, so to disgrace himself. For shame, 
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you old wretch! Go home to your bed, you hoary 
old sinner! And for my part, P’m not sorry that my 
son should see, for once in his life, to what shame 
and degradation and dishonour drunkenness and 
whisky may bring a man. Never mind the change, 
sir! Curse the change!” says the Colonel, facing 
the amazed waiter. “ Keep it till you see me in this 
place again, which will be never—by George, never!” 
And shouldering his stick, and scowling round at the 
company of scared bacchanalians, the indignant 
gentleman stalked away, his boy after him. 

Clive seemed rather shamefaced, but I fear the rest 
of the company looked still more foolish. 

** Aussi que diable venait-il faire dans cette galére? ” 
says King of Corpus to Jones of Trinity ; and Jones 
gave a shrug of his shoulders, which were smarting, 
perhaps, for that uplifted cane of the Colonel’s had 


somehow fallen on the back of every man in the 
room. 


2. LAMB COURT 


Poor Costigan’s outrageous behaviour had caused 
my meeting with my schoolfellow of early days to 
terminate so abruptly and unpleasantly, that I scarce 
expected to see Clive again, or at any rate to renew 
my acquaintance with the indignant East Indian 
warrior who had quitted our company in such a huff. 
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Breakfast, however, was scarcely over in my chambers 
the next morning, when there came a knock at the 
outer door, and my clerk introduced, “ Colonel 
Newcome and Mr Newcome.”’ 

Perhaps the (joint) occupant of the chambers in 
Lamb Court, Temple, felt a little pang of shame at 
hearing the name of the visitors; .for, if the truth 
must be told, I was engaged pretty much as I had 
been occupied on the night previous, and was smoking 
a cigar over the Times newspaper. How many young 
men in the Temple smoke a cigar after breakfast 
as they read the Times ? My friend and companion 
of those days, and all days, Mr George Warrington, 
was employed with his short pipe, and was not in 
the least disconcerted at the appearance of the 
visitors, as he would not have been had the 
Archbishop of Canterbury stepped in. 

Little Clive looked curiously about our queer 
premises, while the Colonel shook me cordially by 
the hand. No traces of yesterday’s wrath were 
visible on his face, but a friendly smile lighted his 
honest bronzed countenance, as he too looked round 
the old room, with its dingy curtains and prints and 
bookcases, its litter of proof-sheets, blotted manu- 
scripts, and books for review, empty soda-water 
bottles, cigar boxes, and what not. 

“‘T went off in a flame of fire last night,” says the 
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Colonel, “and being cooled this morning, thought it 
but my duty to call on Mr Pendennis and apologize 
for my abrupt behaviour. The conduct of that tipsy 
old captain—what is his name ?—was so abomin- 
able, that I could not bear that Clive should be any 
longer in the same room with him, and I went off 
without saying a word of thanks or good-night to my 
son’s old friend. I owe you a shake of the hand for 
last night, Mr Pendennis.” And, so saying, he was 
kind enough to give me his hand a second time. 

‘* And this is the abode of the Muses, is it, sir? ” 
our guest went on. “I know your writings very 
well. Clive here used to send me the Pall Mall 
Gazette every month.” 

“We took it at Smiffle, regular,” says Clive. 
‘* Always patronize Grey Friars men.” ‘“‘ Smiffle,” 
it must be explained, is a fond abbreviation for 
Smithfield, near to which great mart of mutton and 
oxen our school is situated, and old Cistercians often 
playfully designate their place of education by the 
name of the neighbouring market. 

“Clive sent me the Gazette every month; and I 
read your romance of * Walter Lorraine’ in my boat 
as I was coming down the river to Calcutta.” 

“Have Pen’s immortal productions made their 
appearance on board Bengalee budgerows, and are 
their leaves floating on the yellow banks of Jumna ? ” - 
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asks Warrington, that sceptic, who respects no work 
of modern genius. 

“TI gave your book to Mrs Timmins, at Calcutta,” 
says the Colonel, simply. “I dare say you have 
heard of her. She is one of the most dashing women 
in all India. She was delighted with your work ; 
and I can tell you it is not with every man’s writing 
that Mrs Timmins is pleased,” he added, with a 
knowing air. 

“It’s capital! ” broke in Clive. “TI say, that part, 
you know, where Walter runs away with Neera, and 
the General can’t pursue them, though he has got 
the post-chaise at the door, because Tim O’Toole 
has hidden his wooden leg! By Jove, it’s capital ! 
—all the funny part. I don’t like the sentimental 
stuff, and suicide and that; and as for poetry, I 
hate poetry.” 

“‘ Pen’s is not first chop,” says Warrington. “I 
am obliged to take the young man down from time 
to time, Colonel Newcome. Otherwise he would grow 
so conceited there would be no bearing him.” 

“Tsay?” says Clive. 

‘“ What were you about to remark?” asks Mr 
Warrington, with an air of great interest. 

“‘T say, Pendennis,” continued the artless youth, 
“T thought you were a great swell. When we used 
to read about the grand parties in the Pall Mall 
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Gazette, the fellows used to say you were at every one 
of them; and you see, I thought you must have 
chambers in the Albany, and lots of horses to ride, 
and a valet and a groom, and a cab at the very least.” 

“Sir,” says the Colonel, “I hope it is not your 
practice to measure and estimate gentlemen by such 
paltry standards as those. A man of letters follows 
the noblest calling which any man can pursue. I 
would rather be the author of a work of genius than 
be Governor-General of India. I admire genius. I 
salute it wherever I meet it. I like my own pro- 
fession better than any in the world; but then it is 
because I am suited to it. I couldn’t write four 
lines in verse, no, not to save me from being shot. 
A man cannot have all the advantages of life. Who 
would not be poor if he could be sure of possessing 
genius, and winning fame and immortality, sir? 
Think of Dr Johnson, what a genius he had, and 
where did he live? In apartments that I dare say 
were no better than these, which I am sure, gentle- 
men, are most cheerful and pleasant,” says the 
Colonel, thinking he had offended us. ‘‘ One of the 
great pleasures and delights which I had proposed 
to myself on coming home was to be allowed to have 
the honour of meeting with men of learning and 
genius, with wits, poets, and historians, if I may be 
so fortunate, and of benefiting by their conversation. 
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I left England too young to have that privilege. In 
my father’s house money was thought of, I fear, 
rather than intellect—neither he nor I had the 
opportunities which I wish you to have; and I am 
surprised you should think of reflecting upon Mr 
Pendennis’s poverty, or of feeling any sentiment 
but respect and admiration when you enter the apart- 
ments of the poet and the literary man. I have 
never been in the rooms of a literary man before,” 
the Colonel said, turning away from his son to us; 
“excuse me, is that—that paper really a proof- 
sheet?’ We handed over to him that curiosity, 
smiling at the enthusiasm of the honest gentleman 
who could admire what to us was as unpalatable as 
a tart to a pastry-cook. 

Being with men of letters, he thought proper to 
make his conversation entirely literary, and in the 
course of my subsequent more intimate acquaintance 
with him, though I knew he had distinguished him- 
self in twenty actions, he never could be brought to 
talk of his military feats or experience, but passed 
them by, as if they were subjects utterly unworthy 
of notice. 

I found he believed Dr Johnson to be the greatest 
of men; the doctor’s words were constantly in his 
mouth, and he never travelled without Boswell’s 
Life. Besides these, he read Cesar and Tacitus, 
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“with translations, sir, with translations—Um 
thankful that I kept some of my Latin from Grey 
Friars °’—and he quoted sentences from the Latin 
Grammar, apropos of a hundred events of common 
life, and with perfect simplicity and satisfaction 
to himself. Besides the above-named books, the 
Spectator, ““ Don Quixote,” and “Sir Charles Grandi- 
son’ formed a part of his travelling library. “I 
read these, sir,’ he used to say, “because I like to 
be in the company of gentlemen; and Sir Roger 
de Coverley, and Sir Charles Grandison, and Don 
Quixote are the finest gentlemen in the world.” And 
when we asked him his opinion of Fielding,— 
““*'Tom Jones,’ sir; ‘Joseph Andrews!’ sir, 
he cried, twirling his mustachios. “I read them 
when I was a boy, when I kept other bad company, 
and did other low and disgraceful things, of which 
I’m ashamed now. Sir, in my father’s library I 
happened to fall.in with those books; and I read 
them in secret, just as I used to go in private and 
drink beer, and fight cocks, and smoke pipes with 
Jack and Tom, the grooms in the stables. Mrs 
Newcome found me, I recollect, with one of those 
books ; and thinking it might be by Mrs Hannah 
More, or some of that sort, for it was a grave-looking 
volume: and though I wouldn’t lie about that or 
anything else—never did, sir ; never, before Heaven, 
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have I told more than three lies in my life—I kept 
my own counsel ;—I say, she took it herself to read 
one evening; and read on gravely—for she had no 
more idea of a joke than I have of Hebrew—until she 
came to the part about Lady B and Joseph 
Andrews. And then she shut the book, sir; and you 
should have seen the look she gave me! I own I 
burst out a-laughing, for I was a wild young rebel, 
sir. But she was in the right, sir, and I was in the 
wrong. A book, sir, that tells the story of a parcel 
of servants, of a pack of footmen and ladies’-maids 
fuddling in ale-houses! Do you suppose I want to 
know what my kitmutgars and cousomahs are doing ? 
I am as little proud as any man in the world: but 
there must be distinction, sir; and as it is my lot 
and Clive’s lot to be a gentleman, I won’t sit in the 
kitchen and booze in the servants’ hall. As for that 
Tom Jones—that fellow that sells himself, sir—by 
heavens, my blood boils when I think of him! I 
wouldn’t sit down in that same room with such a 
fellow, sir. If he came in at that door, I would say, 
‘How dare you, you hireling ruffian, to sully with 
your presence an apartment where my young friend 
and I are conversing together? where two gentle- 
men, I say, are taking their wine after dinner ? 
How dare you, you degraded villain ?—I don’t mean 
you, sir. I—I—I beg your pardon.” 
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The Colonel was striding about the room in his 
white garments, puffing his cigar fiercely anon, and 
then waving his yellow bandanna; and it was by 
the arrival of Larkins, my clerk, that his apostrophe 
to Tom Jones was interrupted ; he, Larkins, taking 
care not to show his amazement, having been 
schooled not to show or feel surprise at anything he 
might see of hear in our chambers. 

‘* What is it, Larkins!” said I. Larkins’s other 
master had taken his leave some time before, having 
business which called him away, and leaving me with 
the honest Colonel, quite happy with his talk and 
cigar. ’ 

“ Tt’s Bretts’s man,” says Larkins. 

I confounded Bretts’s man, and told the boy to 
bid him call again. Young Larkins came grinning 
back in a moment, and said,— 

** Please, sir, he says his orders is not to go away 
without the money.” 

“Confound him, again,” I cried. ‘“‘ Tell him I 
have no money in the house. He must come to- 
morrow.” 

As I spoke, Clive was looking in wonder, and the 
Colonel’s countenance assumed an appearance of the 
most dolorous sympathy. Nevertheless, as with a 
great effort, he fell to talking about Tom Jones again, 
and continued,— 
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“No, sir, I have no words to express my in- 
dignation against such a fellow as Tom Jones. 
But I forgot that I need not speak. The great 
and good Dr Johnson has settled that question. 
You remember what he said to Mr Boswell about 
Fielding ? ” 

“ And yet Gibbon praises him, Colonel,” said the 
Colonel’s interlocutor, “ and that is no small praise. 
He says that Mr Fielding was of the family that drew 
its origin from the Counts of Hapsburg ; but——” 

‘““Gibbon! Gibbon was an infidel, and I would not 
give the end of this cigar for such a man’s opinion. 
If Mr Fielding was a gentleman by birth, he ought to 
have known better; and so much the worse for him 
that he did not. But what am I talking of, wasting 
your valuable time? No more smoke, thank you. 
I must away into the City, but would not pass the 
Temple without calling on you and thanking my 
boy’s old protector. You will have the kindness 
to come and dine with us—to-morrow, the next day, 
your own day? Your friend is going out of town ? 
I hope, on his return, to have the pleasure of making 
his further acquaintance. Come, Clive.” 

Clive, who had been deep in a volume of Hogarth’s 
engravings during the above discussion, or rather 
oration of his father’s, started up and took leave, 
beseeching me, at the same time, to come soon and 
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parted. , 

I was scarcely returned to my newspaper again, 
when the knocker of our door was again agitated, 
and the Colonel ran back, looking very much agitated 
and confused. 

‘“‘T beg pardon,” says he; “I think I left my— 
my—” Larkins had quitted the room by this time, 
and then he began more unreservedly. ‘“‘ My dear 
young friend,” says he, “a thousand pardons for 
what I am going to say, but as Clive’s friend, I know 
I may take that liberty. I have left the boy in the 
court. I know the fate of men of letters and genius : 
when we were here just now, there came a single 
knock—a demand—that, that you did not seem to 
be momentarily able to meet. Now do, do pardon 
the liberty, and let me be your banker. You said 
you were engaged in a new work ; it will be a master- 
piece, I am sure, if it’s like the last. Put me down 
for twenty copies, and allow me to settle with you 
in advance. I may be off, you know. I’m a bird 
of passage—a restless old soldier.” 

“My dear Colonel,” said I, quite touched and 
pleased by this extreme kindness, “my dun was but 
the washerwoman’s boy, and Mrs Brett is in my 
debt, if Iam not mistaken. Besides, I already have 
a banker in your family.” 
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“In my family, my dear sir?” 

‘“* Messrs Newcome, in Threadneedle Street, are 
good enough to keep my money for me when I have 
any, and I am happy to say they have some of mine 
in hand now. I am almost sorry that I am not in 
want, in order that I might have the pleasure of 
receiving a kindness from you.’ And we shook 
hands for the fourth time that, morning, and the 
kind gentleman left me to rejoin his son. 


Chapter VI 
The Poor Brother 


For some years after the visit to England, an account 
of which has been given in previous chapters, the 
Colonel's life was prosperous and happy. By means 
of a lucky investment in the Bundelcund Bank, a nenly- 
formed Indian trading company, he greatly increased 
his fortune, and when he lefi the army and came home 
to settle in England, he was a very rich man. Clive 
married, and was maintained by his father in great 
splendour. His wife, Rosey, was a pretty, smiling, 
characterless girl, entirely under the influence of her 
mother, Mrs Mackenzie, whom Clive’s friends nick- 
named ‘the Campaigner.’ This woman, vulgar and 
time-serving, lived nith her daughter, and overwhelmed 
the Colonel nith attention and flattery. The Colonel 
was very fond of Rosey, and for her sake tolerated her 
mother. The shares of the Bundelcund Bank rose 
higher and higher. The Colonel became a Director of 
the Bank and Member of Parliament. At length, 
partly through the ill-nill of the Colonel's two brothers, 
the prosperity of the Bundelcund Bank was checked. 
Disaster followed disaster, until the great smash came, 
and the Colonel was ruined. 


Chapter VI 
The Poor Brother 


1. THE CAMPAIGNER 


OW to aid him? He was proud—past 
Ho work—nearly seventy years old. 

From persons so poorly endowed with 
money as ourselves, any help, but of the merest 
temporary nature, was out of the question. We 
knew our friends too well not to know that they 
would disdain to receive it. It was agreed between 
me and Laura that at any rate I should go and see 
Clive. Our friends indeed were at a very short 
distance from us, and having exiled themselves from 
England, could yet see its coasts from their windows 
upon any clear day. Boulogne was their present 
abiding place—refuge of how many thousands of 
other unfortunate Britons—and to this friendly 
port I betook myself speedily, having the address 
of Colonel Newcome. His quarters were in a quiet 
grass-grown old street of the Old Town. None of 
the family were at home when I called. There was 
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indeed no servant to answer the bell, but the good- 
natured French domestic of a neighbouring lodger 
told me that the young Monsieur went out every 
day to make his designs, and that I should probably 
find the elder gentleman upon the rampart, where he 
was in the custom of going every day. I strolled 
along by those pretty old walks and bastions, under 
the pleasant trees which shadow them, and the grey 
old gabled houses from which you look down upon 
the gay new city, and the busy port, and the piers 
stretching into the shining sea, dotted with a hundred 
white sails or black smoking steamers, and bounded 
by the friendly lines of the bright English shore. 
There are few prospects more charming than the 
familiar view from those old French walls—few 
places where young children may play, and ruminat- 
ing old age repose, more pleasantly than on those 
peaceful rampart gardens. 

I found our dear old friend seated on one of the 
benches, a newspaper on his knees, and by his side 
a red-cheeked little French lass, upon whose lap 
Thomas Newcome the younger lay sleeping. The 
Colonel’s face flushed up when he saw me. As he 
advanced a step or two towards me, I could see that 
he trembled in his walk. His hair had grown almost 
quite white. He looked now to be more than his 
age—he whose carriage last year had been so erect, 
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whose figure had been so straight and manly. I was 
very much moved at meeting him, and at seeing the 
sad traces which pain and grief had left in the 
countenance of the dear old man. 

“So you are come to see me, my good young 
friend,” cried the Colonel, with a trembling voice. 
“ It is very, very kind of you. Is not this a pretty 
drawing-room to receive our friends in? we have 
not many of them now. Boy and I come and sit 
here for hours every day. Hasn’t he grown a fine 
boy ? He can say several words now, sir, and can 
walk surprisingly well. Soon he will be able to walk 
with his grandfather, and then Marie will not have 
the trouble to wait upon either of us.” He repeated 
this sentiment in his pretty old French, and turning 
with a bow to Marie. The girl said Monsieur knew 
very well that she did not desire better than to come 
out with baby; that it was better than staying at 
home, pardiew; and, the clock striking at this 
moment, she rose up with her child, crying out that 
it was time to return, or Madame would scold. 

I talked with the Colonel for half an hour or more 
about his affairs, which indeed were very gloomy, 
and Clive’s prospects, of which he strove to present 
as cheering a view as possible. He was obliged 
to own, in fact, that all his pension was swallowed 
up by a payment of interest and life insurance for 
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sums which he had been compelled to borrow. How 
could he do otherwise than meet his engagements ? 
Thank God, he had Clive’s full approval for what 
he had done; had communicated the circumstance 
to his son almost immediately after it took place, 
and that was a comfort to him—an immense comfort. 


>] 


“For the women are very angry,” said the poor 
Colonel. ‘You see they do not understand the 
laws of honour, at least as we understand them ; 
and perhaps I was wrong in hiding the truth, as I 
certainly did, from Mrs Mackenzie®; but I acted for 
the best—I hoped against hope that some chance 
might turn in our favour. God knows, I had a hard 
task enough in wearing a cheerful face for months, 
and in following my little Rosey 7 about to her parties 
and balls; but poor Mrs Mackenzie has a right to 
be angry, only I wish my little girl did not side with 
her mother so entirely, for the loss of her affection 
gives me great pain.” 

So it was as I suspected. The Campaigner ruled 
over this family, and added to all their distresses 
by her intolerable presence and tyranny. “‘ Why, 
sir,” I ventured to ask, “if, as I gather from you— 
and I remember,” I added with a laugh, “ certain 
battles royal which Clive described to me in old 
days—if you and the Campai—Mrs Mackenzie do 
not agree, why should she continue to live with 
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you, when you would all be so much happier 
apart ?” 

“She has a right to live in the house,” says the 
Colonel ; “it is I who have no right in it. I ama 
poor old pensioner, don’t you see, subsisting on 
Rosey’s bounty. We live on the hundred a year 
secured to her at her marriage; and Mrs Mackenzie 
has her forty pounds of pension, which she adds 
to the common stock. It is I who have made away 
with every shilling of Rosey’s £17,000, God help 
me! and with £1,500 of her mother’s. They put 
their little means together, and they keep us—me 
and Clive. What can we do for a living? Great 
God! what can we do? Why, I am so useless that 
even when my poor boy earned £25 for his picture, 
I felt we were bound to send it to Sarah Mason ; and 
you may fancy, when this came to Mrs Mackenzie’s 
ears, what a life my boy and I led. I have never 
spoken of these things to any mortal soul—I even 
don’t speak of them with Clive; but seeing your 
kind honest face has made me talk — you must 
pardon my garrulity—I am growing old, Arthur. 
This poverty and these quarrels have beaten my 
spirit down—there, I shall talk on this subject no 
more. I wish, sir, I could ask you to dine with us, 
but ”—and here he smiled—‘‘ we must get the leave 
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I was determined, in spite of prohibitions and 
Campaigners, to see my old friend Clive, and insisted 
on walking back with the Colonel to his lodgings, 
at the door of which we met Mrs Mackenzie and her 
daughter. Rosey blushed up a little—looked at her 
mamma—and then greeted me with a hand and a 
curtsy. The Campaigner also saluted me in a 
majestic but amicable manner, made no objection 
even to my entering her apartments and seeing the 
condition to which they were reduced: this phrase 
was uttered with particular emphasis and a signifi- 
cant look towards the Colonel, who bowed his 
meek head and preceded me into the lodgings, which 
were in truth very homely, pretty, and comfortable. 
The Campaigner was an excellent manager—rest- 
less, bothering, brushing perpetually. Such fugitive 
gimcracks as they had brought away with them 
decorated the little salon. Mrs Mackenzie, who 
took the entire command, even pressed me to dine 
and partake, if so fashionable a gentleman would 
condescend to partake, of a humble exile’s fare. 

The woman’s greed and rapacity—the flattery with 
which she chose to belabour me at dinner, so choked 
and disgusted me, that I could hardly swallow the 
meal, though my poor old friend had been sent out 
to purchase a pdté from the pastry-cook’s for my 
especial refection. Clive was not at the dinner. 
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He seldom returned till late at night on sketching 
days. Neither his wife nor his mother-in-law seemed 
much to miss him ; and seeing that the Campaigner 
engrossed the entire share of the conversation, and 
proposed not to leave me for five minutes alone 
with the Colonel, I took leave rather speedily of 
my entertainers, leaving a messdge for Clive, and a 
prayer that he would come and see me at my hotel. 


I was sitting in the dusk in my room at the Hotel 
des Bains, when the visitor for whom I hoped made 
his appearance in the person of Clive, with his broad 
shoulders, and broad hat, and a shaggy beard, which 
he had thought fit in his quality of painter to assume. 
Our greeting, it need not be said, was warm, and our 
talk, which extended far into the night, very friendly 
and confidential. 

He had no money, Thomas Newcome. He gave 
up every farthing. After having impoverished all 
around him, he had no right, he said, to touch a 
sixpence of the wretched pittance remaining to 
them. He had even given up his cigar, the poor 
old man, the companion and comforter of forty 
years. He was “ not fit to be trusted with money,” 
Mrs Mackenzie said, and the good man owned, as 
he ate his scanty crust, and bowed his noble old 
head in silence under that cowardly persecution. 

P 
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And this, at the end of threescore and seven or 
eight years, was to be the close of a life which had 
been spent in freedom and splendour, and kindness 
and honour; this the reward of the noblest heart 
that ever beat—the tomb and prison of a gallant 
warrior who had ridden in twenty battles—whose 
course through life had been a bounty wherever it 
had passed—whose name had been followed by 
blessings, and whose career was to end here—here— 
in a mean room, in a mean alley of a foreign town— 
a low, furious woman standing over him and stab- 
bing the kind, defenceless heart with killing insult 
and daily outrage ! 

As we sat together in the dark, Clive told me this 
wretched story, which was wrung from him with a 
passionate emotion that I could not but keenly share. 
He wondered the old man lived, Clive said. Some 
of the woman’s taunts and jibes, as he could see, 
struck his father so that he gasped and started back 
as if some one had lashed him with a whip. “ He 
would make away with himself,” said poor Clive, 
““ but he deems this is his punishment, and that he 
must bear it as long as it pleases God. He does 
not care for his own losses, as far as they concern 
himself; but these reproaches of Mrs Mackenzie, 
and some things which were said to him in the 
Bankruptcy Court by one or two widows of old 
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friends, who were induced through his representations 
to take shares in that infernal bank, have affected 
him dreadfully. I hear him lying awake and groan- 
ing at night, God bless him. Great God! what can 
I do—what can I do?” burst out the young man, 
in a dreadful paroxysm of grief. “I have tried to 
get lessons; I went to London on the deck of a 
steamer, and took a lot of drawings with me; tried 
picture-dealers, pawnbrokers, Jews—Moss, whom you 
may remember at Gandish’s, and who gave me, 
for forty-two drawings, £18. I brought the money 
back to Boulogne. It was enough to pay the doctor, 
and bury our last poor little dead baby. Tenez, 
Pen, you must give me some supper; I have had 
nothing all day but a pain de deux sous. I can’t 
stand it at home. My heart’s almost broken; you 
must give me some money, Pen, old boy. I know 
you will. I thought of writing to you, but I wanted 
to support myself, you see. When I went to London 
with the drawings, I tried George’s chambers, but 
he was in the country. I saw Crackthorpe on the 
street, in Oxford Street; but I could not face him, 
and bolted down Hanway Yard. I tried, and I 
could not ask him, and I got the £18 from Moss 
that day, and came home with it.” 

Give him money? of course I would give him 
money—my dear old friend! And as an alterative 
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and a wholesome shock to check that burst of passion 
and grief in which the poor fellow indulged, I thought 
fit to break into a very fierce and angry invective on 
my own part, which served to disguise the extreme 
feeling of pain and pity that I did not somehow 
choose to exhibit. I rated Clive soundly, and 
taxed him with unfriendliness and ingratitude for 
not having sooner applied to friends who would 
think shame of themselves whilst he was in need. 
Whatever he wanted was his as much as mine. 

And now there arrived a plentiful supper, and a 
bottle of good wine, of which the giver was not sorry 
to partake after the meagre dinner at three o’clock 
to which I had been invited by the Campaigner. 
And it was midnight when I walked back with my 
friend to his house in the upper town, and all the 
stars of heaven were shining cheerily, and my dear 
Clive’s face wore an expression of happiness such as 
I remembered in old days, as we shook hands and 
parted with a “ God bless you!” 

To Clive’s friend, revolving these things in his mind 
as he lay in one of those most snug and comfortable 
beds at the excellent Hotel des Bains, it appeared 
that this town of Boulogne was a very bad market 
for the artist’s talents; and that he had best bring 
them to London, where a score of old friends would 


assuredly be ready to help him. And if the Colonel, 
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too, could be got away from the domination of the 
Campaigner, I felt certain that the dear old gentle- 
man could but profit by his leave of absence. My 
wife and I at this time inhabited a spacious old 
house in Queen’s Square, Westminster, where there 
was plenty of room for father and son. I knew that 
Laura would be delighted to welcome these guests ; 
it was the state of Rosey’s health, and the Cam- 
paigner’s authority and permission, about which I 
was in doubt, and whether this lady’s two slaves 
would be allowed to go away. 


Pendennis, by means of a judicious gift to Mrs 
Mackenzie, obtained permission for the Colonel and 
Clive to accompany him to London. 


At first Colonel Newcome would not hear of quit- 
ting Boulogne, where Rosey would miss him—he was 
sure she would want him—but before the ladies of 
his family, to whom we presently returned, Thomas 
Newcome’s resolution was quickly recalled. He 
agreed to go; and Clive coming in at this time was 
put in possession of our plan, and gladly acquiesced 
in it. On that very evening I came with a carriage 
to conduct my two friends to the steamboat. Their 
little packets were made and ready. There was no 
pretence of grief at parting on the women’s side ;_ but 
Marie, the little maid, with Boy in her arms, cried 
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sadly ; and Clive heartily embraced the child; and 
the Colonel, going back to give it one more kiss, drew 
out of his neckcloth a little gold brooch which he 
wore, and which, trembling, he put into Marie’s hand, 
bidding her take good care of Boy till his return. 

‘* She is a good girl—a most faithful, attached girl, 
Arthur, do you see?” the kind old gentleman said ; 
‘and I had no money to give her—no, not one single 
rupee.” 

Honest little Miss Honeyman ® of Brighton, when 
she heard of the return to London of her nephew and 
brother-in-law, made a railway journey to the Metro- 
polis (being the first time she ever engaged in that 
kind of travelling), rustled into Clive’s apartments in 
Howland Street in her neatest silks, and looking not 
a day older than on that when we last beheld her; and 
after briskly scolding the young man for permitting 
his father to enter into money affairs—of which the 
poor dear Colonel was as ignorant as a baby—she 
gave them both to understand that she had a little 
sum at her bankers’ at their disposal, and besought 
the Colonel to remember that her house was his, and 
that she should be proud and happy to receive him 
as soon and as often and for as long a time as he would 
honour her with his company. “Is not my house 
full of your presents ? ” cried the stout little old lady. 
** Have I not reason to be grateful to all the Newcomes 
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—yes, to all the Newcomes ?—for Miss Ethel and her 
family have come to me every year for months, and 
I don’t quarrel with them, and I won’t, although you 
do, sir. Is not this shawl, are not these jewels that 
I wear,” she continued, pointing to those well-known 
ornaments, “ my dear Colonel’s gift? Did you not 
relieve my brother Charles in this country and pro- 
cure for him his place in India? Yes, my dear 
friend; and though you have: been imprudent in 
money matters, my obligations towards you, and my 
gratitude and my affection, are always the same.” 
Thus Miss Honeyman spoke, with somewhat of a 
quivering voice at the end of her little oration, but 
with exceeding state and dignity; for she believed 
that her investment of two hundred pounds in that 
unlucky B.B.C., which failed for half a million, was 
a sum of considerable importance, and gave her a 
right to express her opinion to the Managers. 


Clive returned to Boulogne, and brought Rosey and 
her mother back with him to London, but before their 
arrival the Colonel had left for Brighton. 


He had acquiesced humbly with the decree of fate, 
and, lonely, old, and beaten, marched honestly on the 
path of duty. It was a great blessing, he wrote to 
us, to him to think that in happier days and during 
many years he had been enabled to benefit his kind 
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and excellent relative, Miss Honeyman. He could 
thankfully receive her hospitality now, and claim the 
kindness and shelter which this old friend gave him. 
No one could be more anxious to make him comfort- 
able. The air of Brighton did him the greatest good ; 
he had found some old friends, some old Bengalees 
there, with whom he enjoyed himself greatly, etc. 
How much did we, who knew his noble spirit, believe 
of this story? To us Heaven had awarded health, 
happiness, competence, loving children, united hearts, 
and modest prosperity. ‘To yonder good man, whose 
long life shone with benefactions, and whose career 
was but kindness and honour, fate decreed poverty, 
disappointment, separation, a lonely old age. We 
bowed our heads, humiliated at the contrast of his 
lot and ours, and prayed Heaven to enable us to bear 
our present good fortune meekly, and our evil days, 
if they should come, with such a resignation as this 
good Christian showed. 


2. ANOTHER FOUNDER’S DAY FEAST 


Mention has been made once or twice in the course 
of this history of the Grey Friars School—where the 
Colonel and Clive and I had been brought up—an 
ancient foundation of the time of James L., still sub- 
sisting in the heart of London city. The death-day 
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of the founder of the place is still kept solemnly 
by Cistercians. In their chapel, where assemble the 
boys of the school, and the fourscore old men of the 
Hospital, the founder’s tomb stands, a huge edifice, 
emblazoned with heraldic decorations and clumsy, 
carved allegories. There is an old Hall, a beautiful 
specimen of the architecture of James’s time. An 
old Hall ? many old halls, old staircases, old passages, 
old chambers decorated with old portraits, walking 
in the midst of which we walk, as it were, in the early 
seventeenth century. To others than Cistercians 
Grey Friars is a dreary place possibly. Nevertheless, 
the pupils educated there love to revisit it, and the 
oldest of us grow young again for an hour or two as 
we come back into those scenes of childhood. 

The custom of the school is, that on the 12th of 
December, the Founder’s Day, the head gown-boy 
shall recite a Latin oration, in praise Fundatoris 
Nosiri, and upon other subjects, and a goodly com- 
pany of old Cistercians is generally brought together to 
attend this oration; after which we go to chapel 
and hear a sermon; after which we adjourn to a 
great dinner where old condisciples meet, old toasts 
are given, and speeches are made. Before marching 
from the oration-hall to chapel, the stewards of the 
day’s dinner, according to old-fashioned rite, have 
wands put into their hands, walk to church at the 
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head of the procession, and sit there in places of 
honour. The boys are already in their seats, with 
smug fresh faces, and shining white collars ; the old 
black-gowned pensioners are on their benches; the 
chapel is lighted, and Founder’s Tomb, with its 
grotesque carvings, monsters, heraldries, darkles and 
shines with the most wonderful shadows and lights. 
There he lies, Fundator Noster, in his ruff and gown, 
awaiting the great Examination Day. We oldsters, 
be we ever so old, become boys again as we look at 
that familiar old tomb, and think how the seats are 
altered since we were here, and how the doctor— 
not the present doctor, the doctor of owr time—used 
to sit yonder, and his awful eye used to frighten us 
shuddering boys, on whom it lighted; and how the 
boy next us would kick our shins during service time, 
and how the monitor would cane us afterwards 
because our shins were kicked. Yonder sit forty 
cherry-cheeked boys, thinking about home and 
holidays to-morrow. Yonder sit some threescore old 
gentlemen pensioners of the Hospital, listening to the 
prayers and the psalms. You hear them coughing 
feebly in the twilight—the old reverend black-gowns. 
Is Codd Ajax alive, you wonder ?—the Cistercian 
lads called these old gentlemen Codds, I know 
not wherefore—I know not wherefore—but is old 
Codd Ajax alive, I wonder? or Codd Soldier ? 


Colonel Newcome in the Charterhouse Chapel 
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or kind old Codd Gentleman, or has the grave 
closed over them? A plenty of candles light 
up this chapel, and this scene of age and youth, 
and early memories, and pompous death. How 
solemn the well-remembered prayers are, here uttered 
again in the place where in childhood we used to hear 
them! How beautiful and decorous the rite; how 
noble the ancient words of the supplications which 
the priest utters, and to which generations of fresh 
children, and troops of bygone seniors, have cried 
Amen under those arches! The service for Founder’s 
Day is a special one ; one of the psalms selected being 
the thirty-seventh, and we hear— 


23. The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord: and 
he delighteth in his way. 

24. Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down: for 
the Lord upholdeth him with his hand. 

25. I have been young, and now am old; yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 

As we came to this verse, I chanced to look up 
from my book towards the swarm of black-coated 
pensioners, and amongst them—amongst them sate 
‘Thomas Newcome. 

His dear old head was bent down over his prayer- 
book; there was no mistaking him. He wore the 
black gown of the pensioners of the Hospital of Grey 
Friars. His order of the Bath was on his breast. 
He stood there amongst the poor brethren, uttering 
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the responses to the psalm. The steps of this good 
man had been ordered hither by Heaven’s decree— 
to this Almshouse! Here it was ordained that a life 
all love, and kindness, and honour should end! I 
heard no more of prayers, and psalms, and sermon, 
after that. How dared I to be in a place of mark, 
and he, he yonder among the poor? O pardon, you 
noble soul! I ask forgiveness of you for being of a 
world that has so treated you—you my better, you 
the honest, and gentle, and good! I thought the 
service would never end, or the organist’s voluntaries, 
or the preacher’s homily. 

The organ played us out of chapel at length, and 
I waited in the ante-chapel until the pensioners took 
their turn to quit it. My dear, dear old friend! I 
ran to him with a warmth and eagerness of recogni- 
tion which no doubt showed themselves in my face 
and accents as my heart was moved at the sight of 
him. His own wan face flushed up when he saw me, 
and his hand shook in mine. ‘“‘ I have found a home, 
Arthur,” said he. ‘‘ Don’t you remember, before I 
went to India, when we came to see the old Grey 
Friars, and visited Captain Scarsdale in his room ?— 
a poor brother like me—an old Peninsular man. 
Scarsdale is gone now, sir, and is where the ‘ wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest’; 
and I thought then, when we saw him,—here would 
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be a place for an old fellow, when his career was 
over, to hang his sword up, to humble his soul, and 
to wait thankfully for the end, Arthur. My good 
friend, Lord H., who is a Cistercian like ourselves, 
and has just been appointed a governor, gave me 
his first nomination. Don’t be agitated, Arthur, my 
boy ; Iam very happy. I have good quarters, good 
food, good light and fire, and good friends; blessed 
be God! my dear kind young’ friend—my boy’s 
friend. You have always been so, sir; and I take 
it uncommonly kind of you, and I thank God for 
you, sir. Why, sir, I am as happy as the day is 
long.” He uttered words to this effect as we walked 
through the courts of the building towards his room, 
which in truth I found neat and comfortable, with 
a brisk fire crackling on the hearth, a little tea-table 
laid out, a Bible and spectacles by the side of it, 
and over the mantelpiece a drawing of his grandson 
by Clive. 

“* You may come and see me here, sir, whenever you 
like, and so may your dear wife and little ones, tell 
Laura, with my love; but you must not stay now. 
You must go back to your dinner.” In vain I 
pleaded that I had no stomach for it. He gave 
me a look, which seemed to say he desired to be 
alone, and I had to respect that order and leave 


him. 
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Of course I came to him on the very next day ; 
though not with my wife and children, who were in 
truth absent in the country at Rosebury, where they 
were to pass the Christmas holidays, and where, this 
school-dinner over, I was to join them. On my 
second visit to Grey Friars my good friend entered 
more at length into the reasons why he had assumed 
the Poor Brother’s gown; and I cannot say but that 
I acquiesced in his reasons, and admired that noble 
humility and contentedness of which he gave me an 
example. 

“That which had caused him most grief and 
pain,” he said, “in the issue of that unfortunate 
bank, was the thought that poor friends of his 
had been induced by his representations to invest 
their little capital m that speculation. Good Miss 
Honeyman, for instance, meaning no harm, and’ 
in all respects a most honest and kindly-disposed 
old lady, had nevertheless alluded more than once 
to the fact that her money had been thrown away ; 
and these allusions, sir, made her hospitality some- 
what hard to bear,” said the Colonel. ‘*‘ At home 
—at poor Clivy’s, I mean—it was even worse,” 
he continued. “Mrs Mackenzie, for months past, 
by her complaints, and—and her conduct, has 
made my son and me so miserable, that flight 
before her, and into any refuge, was the best course. 
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She too does not mean ill, Pen. Do not waste any 
of your oaths upon that poor woman,” he added, 
holding up his finger, and smiling sadly. “She 
thinks I deceived her, though Heaven knows it was 
myself I deceived. She has great influence over 
Rosey. Very few persons can. resist that violent 
and headstrong woman, sir. I could not bear her 
reproaches, or my poor sick daughter, whom her 
mother leads almost entirely now. And it was with 
all this grief on my mind that, as I was walking one 
day upon Brighton cliff, I met my schoolfellow, my 
Lord H., who has ever been a good friend of mine, 
and who told me how he had just been appointed a 
governor of Grey Friars. He asked me to dine with 
him on the next day, and would take no refusal. 
He knew of my pecuniary misfortunes, of course, and 
showed himself most noble and liberal in his offers of 
help. I was very much touched by his goodness, 
Pen, and made a clean breast of it to his lordship, 
who at first would not hear of my coming to this place, 
and offered me out of the purse of an old brother 
schoolfellow and an old brother soldier as much— 
as much as should last me my time. Wasn’t it noble 
of him, Arthur? God bless him! There are good 
men in the world, sir, there are true friends, as I 
have found in these later days. Do you know, sir” 
—here the old man’s eyes twinkled—*that Fred 
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Bayham ® fixed up that bookcase yonder, and brought 
me my little boy’s picture to hang up? Boy and 
Clive will come and see me soon.” 

‘“‘Do you mean they do not come?” I cried. 

“They don’t know I am here, sir,” said the 
Colonel, with a sweet, kind smile. “ They think 
I am visiting his lordship in Scotland. Ah! they 
are good people! When we had had our talk 
downstairs over our bottle of claret—where my old 
commander-in-chief would not hear of my plan— 
we went upstairs to her ladyship, who saw that 
her husband was disturbed, and asked the reason. 
I dare say it was the good claret that made me 
speak, sir, for I told her that I and her husband 
had had a dispute, and that I would take her lady- 
ship for umpire. And then I told her the story 
over—that I had paid away every rupee to the 
creditors, and mortgaged my pensions and retiring 
allowances for the same end; that I was a burden 
upon Clivy, who had work enough, poor boy, 
to keep his own family and his wife’s mother, whom 
my imprudence had impoverished ; that here was an 
honourable asylum which my friend could procure for 
me, and was not that better than to drain his purse ? 
She was very much moved, sir. She is a very kind 
lady, though she passed for being very proud and 
haughty in India—so wrongly are people judged. 
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And Lord H. said, in his rough way, ‘ that, by Jove, 
if Tom Newcome took a thing into his obstinate old 
head, no one could drive it out.’ And so,” said the 
Colonel, with his sad smile, “I had my own way. 
Lady H. was good enough to come and see me the 
very next day; and do you know, Pen, she invited 
me to go and live with them for the rest of my life 
—made me the most generous, the most delicate 
offers. But I knew I was right, and held my own. 
I am too old to work, Arthur; and better here, 
whilst I am to stay, than elsewhere. Look! all 
this furniture came from H. House; and that 
wardrobe is full of linen, which she sent me. She 
has been twice to see me, and every officer in this 
hospital is as courteous to me as if I had my fine 
house.”’ 

I thought of the psalm we had heard on the previous 
evening, and turned to it in the opened Bible, and 
pointed to the verse, “ Though he fall, he shall not 
be utterly cast down: for the Lord upholdeth him.” 
Thomas Newcome, seeing my occupation, laid a kind, 
trembling hand on my shoulder, and then, putting 
on his glasses, with a smile, bent over the volume. 
And who that saw him then, and knew him and loved 
him as I did—who would not have humbled his own 
heart, and breathed his inward prayer, confessing 
and adoring the Divine Will, which ordains these 

Q 
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trials, these triumphs, these humiliations, these 
blessed griefs, this crowning Love ? 

I had the happiness of bringing Clive and his little 
boy to Thomas Newcome that evening, and heard the 
child’s cry of recognition and surprise, and the old 
man calling the boy’s name, as I closed the door 
upon that meeting. 


3. THE DEATH OF THE COLONEL 


At this time, when things are at their worst, good 
fortune seems to be coming to the Colonel. A letter 
is found in an old volume of ‘“ Orme’s History ”’ in the 
library at Newcome Hall, written by the Colonel’s 
step-mother, in which she desires that an alteration 
may be made in her will and the sum of six thousand 
pounds bequeathed to her step-son, Thomas Newcome. 
Although the letter has no legal value, the Colonel’s 
niece, Ethel, resolves at once to pay the sum. Pen- 
dennis goes to the Colonel with the news, and with 
an invitation for the old man to leave the Charterhouse 
at once and come home with him. 


Bent upon these plans, I repaired to Grey Friars, 
and to Thomas Newcome’s chamber there. 

Bayham opened the door when I knocked, and came 
towards me with a finger on his lip, and a sad, sad 
countenance. He closed the door gently behind him, 
and led me into the court. “ Clive is with him, and 
Miss Newcome. He is very ill. He does not know 
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them,” said Bayham witha sob. “ He calls out for 
both of them; they are sitting there, and he does 
not know them.” 

In a brief narrative, broken by more honest tears, 
Fred Bayham, as we paced up and down the court, 
told me what had happened. The old man must have 
passed a sleepless night, for on going to his chamber 
in the morning, his attendant found him dressed in 
his chair, and his bed undisturbed. He must have 
sate all through the bitter night without a fire; but 
his hands were burning hot, and he rambled in his talk. 
He spoke of some one coming to drink tea with him, 
pointed to the fire, and asked why it was not made. 
He would not go to bed, though the nurse pressed 
him. The bell began to ring for morning chapel. 
He got up and went towards his gown, groping 
towards it as though he could hardly see, and put it 
over his shoulders, and would go out. But he would 
have fallen in the court, if the good nurse had not 
given him her arm ; and the physician of the hospital, 
passing fortunately at this moment, who had always 
been a great friend of Colonel Newcome’s, insisted 
upon leading him back to his room again, and got 
him to bed. ‘‘ When the bell stopped, he wanted to 
rise once more. He fancied he was a boy at school 
again,” said the nurse, “ and that he was going in to 
Dr Raine, who was schoolmaster here ever so many 
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years ago.” So it was, that when happier days 
seemed to be dawning for the good man, that reprieve 
came too late. Grief, and years, and humiliation, 
and care, and cruelty had been too strong for him, 
and Thomas Newcome was stricken down. 

Bayham’s story told, I entered the room, over 
which the twilight was falling, and saw the figures 
of Clive and Ethel, seated at each end of the bed. 
The poor old man within it was calling incoherent 
sentences. I had to call Clive from the present grief 
before him, with intelligence of further sickness 
awaiting him at home. Our poor patient did not 
heed what I said to his son. “ You must go home 
to Rosey,” Ethel said. “She will be sure to ask 
for her husband; and forgiveness is best, dear 
Clive. I will stay with uncle. I will never leave 
him. Please God, he will be better in the morning, 
when you come back.” So Clive’s duty called him 
to his own sad home; and, the bearer of dismal 
tidings, I returned to mine. The fires were lit 
there, and the table spread; and kind hearts were 
waiting to welcome the friend who never more was 
to enter my door. 

Clive, and the boy sometimes with him, used to 
go daily to Grey Friars, where the Colonel still lay 
ill. After some days, the fever which had attacked 
him left him; but left him so weak and enfeebled 
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that he could only go from his bed to the chair by 
his fireside. The season was exceedingly bitter ; the 
chamber which he inhabited was warm and spacious : 
it was considered unadvisable to move him until 
he had attained greater strength, and till warmer 
weather. The medical men of the House hoped he 
might rally in spring. My friend, Dr Goodenough, 
came to him; he hoped too, but not with a hopeful 
face. A chamber, luckily vacant, hard by the 
Colonel’s, was assigned to his friends, where we sate 
when we were too many for him. Besides his cus- 
tomary attendant, he had two dear and watchful 
nurses, who were almost always with him—LEthel 
and Madame de Florac,4" who had passed many a 
faithful year by an old man’s bedside; who would 
have come, as to a work of religion, to any sick 
couch, much more to this one, where he lay for 
whose life she would once gladly have given her 
own. 

But our Colonel, we all were obliged to acknowledge, 
was no more our friend of old days. He knew us 
again, and was good to every one round him, as his 
wont was. Especially when Boy came, his old eyes 
lighted up with simple happiness, and, with eager 
trembling hands, he would seek under his bedclothes, 
or the pockets of his dressing-gown, for toys or cakes, 
which he had caused to be purchased for his grand- 
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son. There was a little, laughing, red-cheeked, 
white-headed gown-boy of the school, to whom the 
old man had taken a great fancy. One of the 
symptoms of his returning consciousness and recovery, 
as we hoped, was his calling for this child, who 
pleased our friend by his archness and merry ways, 
and who, to the old gentleman’s unfailing delight, 
used to call him “‘ Codd Colonel.” “ Tell little F 
that Codd Colonel wants to see him!” and the little 
gown-boy was brought to him; and the Colonel 
would listen to him for hours, and hear all about his 
lessons and his play, and prattle, almost as childishly, 
about Dr Raine and his own early school-days. The 
boys of the school, it must be said, had heard the 
noble old gentleman’s touching history, and had all 
got to know and love him. They came every day 
to hear news of him; sent him in books and papers 
to amuse him; and some benevolent young souls— 
God’s blessing on all honest boys, say I—painted 
theatrical characters, and sent them in to Codd 
Colonel’s grandson. The little fellow was made free 
of gown-boys, and once came thence to his grand- 
father in a little gown, which delighted the old man 
hugely. Boy said he would like to be a little gown- 
boy ; and I make no doubt, when he is old enough, 
his father will get him that post, and put him under 
the tuition of my friend Dr Senior. 
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So weeks passed away, during which our dear old 
friend still remained with us. His mind was gone 
at intervals, but would rally feebly ; and with his 
consciousness, returned his love, his simplicity, his 
sweetness. He would talk French with Madame de 
Florac, at which time his memory appeared to 
awaken with surprising vividness, his cheek flushed, 
and he was a youth again—a youth all love and hope 
—a stricken old man, with a beard as white as snow 
covering the noble careworn face. At such times he 
called her by her Christian name of Léonore; he 
addressed courtly old words of regard and kindness 
to the aged lady; anon he wandered in his talk, 
and spoke to her as if they still were young. Now, 
as in those early days, his heart was pure; no anger 
remained in it, no guile tainted it; only peace and 
goodwill dwelt in it. 

The days went on, and our hopes, raised some- 
times, began to flicker and fail. One evening the 
Colonel left his chair for his bed in pretty good 
spirits, but passed a disturbed night, and the next 
morning was too weak to rise. Then he remained 
in his bed, and his friends visited him there. One 
afternoon he asked for his little gown-boy, and the 
child was brought to him, and sate by the bed with 
a very awe-stricken face ; and then gathered courage, 
and tried to amuse him by telling him how it was a 
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half-holiday, and they were having a cricket match 
with the St Peter’s boys in the green, and Grey 
Friars was in and winning. The Colonel quite 
understood about it ; he would like to see the game ; 
he had played many a game on that green when he 
was a boy. He grew excited. Clive dismissed his 
father’s little friend, and put a sovereign into his 
hand; and away he ran, to say that Codd Colonel 
had come into a fortune, and to buy tarts, and to 
see the match out. J, curre, little white-haired 
gown-boy! Heaven speed you, little friend ! 

After the child had gone, Thomas Newcome began 
to wander more and more. He talked louder; he 
gave the word of command ; spoke Hindustanee, as 
if to his men. Then he spoke words in French 
rapidly, seizing a hand that was near him, and crying, 
“Toujours, toujours!” But it was Ethel’s hand 
which he took. Ethel and Clive and the nurse 
were in the room with him. The latter came to 
us who were sitting in the adjoiming apartment ; 
Madame de Florac was there, with my wife and 
Bayham. 

At the look in the woman’s countenance Madame 
de Florac started up. “‘ He is very bad ; he wanders 
a great deal,” the nurse whispered. The French 
lady fell instantly on her knees, and remained rigid 
in prayer. 
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Some time afterwards Ethel came in with a 
scared face to our pale group. “He is calling 
for you again, dear lady,” she said, going up to 
Madame de Florac, who was still kneeling; “ and 
just now he said he wanted Pendennis to take 
care of his boy. He will not know you.” She hid 
her tears as she spoke. 

She went into the room, where Clive was at the 
bed’s foot. The old man within it talked on rapidly 
for a while; then again he would sigh, and be still. 
Once more I heard him say hurriedly, “‘ Take care 
of him when I’m in India”’; and then, with a heart- 
rending voice, he called out, “‘ Léonore, Léonore ! ”’ 
She was kneeling by his side now. The patient’s 
voice sank into faint murmurs; only a moan now 
and then announced that he was not asleep. 

At the usual evening hour ” the chapel bell began 
to toll, and Thomas Newcome’s hands outside the 
bed feebly beat time. And just as the last bell 
struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, 
and he lifted up his head a little and quickly said, 
“ Adsum!” and fell back. It was the word we 
used at school when names were called; and lo, 
he, whose heart was as that of a little child, had 
answered to his name, and stood in the presence 


of The Master. 
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Notes 
1(p. 41) When Mr Washington, etc.—Soon after “The New- 


comes”’ was published, an American gentleman complained of 
this passage as containing an unjustifiable reflection upon the 
action of his countrymen. Thackeray explained that he was 
attempting to give, not his own personal views, but the views 
which might be supposed to be entertained by an ordinary 
Englishman of the time of which he was writing. 

2 (p. 99) That other school watch.—* On entering the fifth form 
at the Cistercians, his father had made him a present of a gold 
watch, which the boy took from under his pillow and examined 
on the instant of waking: for ever rubbing and polishing it 
up in private, and retiring into corners to listen to its tick- 
ing. ... That first watch of Pen’s was a showy, ill-manufactured 
piece: it never went well from the beginning, and was always 
getting out of order. And after putting it in a drawer and 
forgetting it for some time, he swopped it finally away for a 
more useful time-keeper.” ; 

3 (p. 187) The parents bring their children—Thackeray always 
retained a vivid recollection of his own parting with his mother. 
He left India, accompanied by a small boy cousin, when he was 
six years old, and forty years afterwards he wrote: ‘ Remember- 
ing in long, long, distant days a ghaut or river stair at Calcutta ; 
a day when down those steps, to a boat which was in waiting, 
came two children, whose mothers remained on shore.” 

4 (p. 175) Mr Ridley.—Mr Ridley is the “J. J.” of “The New- 
comes,” otherwise John James Ridley, son of a butler. He was 
“a sickly and almost deformed child of whom there was no 
making nothink,”’ as Mr Ridley said. “When J ohn James was 


six years old, his father remarked, with tears in his eyes, he 
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wasn’t higher than a plate-basket. The boys jeered at him in 
the streets,—some whopped him, in spite of his diminutive 
size.” He showed, however, from a very early age a great talent 
for drawing, and it was this which attracted the attention of 
Clive Newcome. The two boys made acquaintance through 
Clive’s uncle, the Reverend Charles Honeyman, taking 
lodgings in the house of J. J.’s father. They soon became fast 
friends, Clive admiring and envying Ridley’s superior powers 
as an artist, and J. J. looking up to Clive as “ the most splendid, 
fortunate, beautiful, high-born and gifted youth this island 
contained.” “He would walk cheerfully to Grey Friars with a 
letter or message for Clive, on the chance of seeing him, or 
getting a kind word from him, or a shake of the hand. I am 
afraid Clive Newcome employed him to smuggle rum-shrub 
and cigars into the premises; giving him appointments in the 
school precincts, where young Clive would come and stealthily 
receive the forbidden goods. The poor lad was known by the 
boys, and called Newcome’s Punch. He was all but hunch- 
backed ; long and leanin the arm; sallow, with a great forehead, 
and waving black hair, and large melancholy eyes.” By the 
kindness of Colonel Newcome, J. J. was sent to study art at 
Gandish’s Academy, with Clive. Afterwards, when it became 
evident that there was the making of a really fine artist in J. J., 
his father provided funds for him to study at Rome, still in 
company with Clive. He devoted himself to his art, and 
became, in time, a great man. 

5(p. 176) The Little Sister—The early history of the “ Little 
Sister” (Caroline Brandon) is told in Thackeray’s “Shabby 
Genteel Story.” 

8 (p. 222) Mrs Mackensie—The mother of Clive’s wife, a 
time-serving, shrewish, coarse-minded woman. She also 
had invested money in the Bundeleund Bank, and after its 
failure, she made the Colonel’s life miserable with her 
reproaches. 

7 (p. 222) Rosey.—Clive’s wife, a pretty, smiling, character- 
less girl, entirely under the influence of her mother, 
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8 (p. 230) Miss Honeyman.—Sister of the Colonel’s wife. She 
kept a lodging-house at Brighton, and had invested all her 
savings in the Bundelcund Bank. 

9 (p. 240) Fred Bayham.—Friend of Pendennis, a journalist, 
shiftless, improvident, and always in money difficulties, but 
always gay and hopeful, and very warm-hearted. 

10 (p. 244) Ethel.—The Colonel’s niece, daughter of Sir Brian 
Newcome. There had always been a very warm affection 
between Ethel and her uncle, and the Colonel had set his 
heart on her marrying his son Clive. Fhe idea was, however, 
rejected with scorn by Ethel’s family, and an estrangement 
followed. The Colonel thought his niece worldly and ambitious, 
but she still kept her childish love for him, and as soon as she 
was allowed, hastened to him in his misfortunes. 

MW (p. 245) Madame de Florac.—The Colonel’s early love, 
Léonore de Blois. 

12 (p, 249) At the usual evening hour, etc.— One day while the 
great novel of ‘The Newcomes’ was in course of publication, 
Lowell, who was then in London, met Thackeray in the street. 
The novelist was serious in manner, and his looks and voice 
told of weariness. He saw the kindly inquiry in the poet’s 
eyes and said, ‘ Come into Evan’s and I’ll tell you all about it. 
I have killed the Colonel.’ So they walked on, and took a table 
in a remote corner, and then Thackeray, drawing the fresh 
sheets of manuscript from his breast pocket, read through 
that exquisitely touching chapter which records the death of 
Colonel Newcome. When he came to the final ‘ Adsum’ the 
tears, which had been swelling his lids for some time, trickled 
down his face; and the last word was almost an inarticulate 
sob.” 
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